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PREFACE. 


An attempt has been made in this 
Reader and those that follow to make the 
reading-matter as varied and interesting 
as possible. This feature, reinforced by the 
attractiveness of the illustrations, should 
enable the new series of Active English 
Readers to challenge poate on with 
other class-readers. 

3 The teacher who uses this s series will find 
it carefully graded, and, both in subject- 
matter and treatment, well adapted for 
. _ class- work in teaching the English language 
- to Indian children, whose chief difficulty. 
in mastering the language lies in their in- 
ability to use with confidence the simplest 

_ English constructions, for want of sufficient = 

an Bp ematic drill. 
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systematically and conscientiously worked 
out by the teacher if the best results are 
to be obtained. As there are more lessons 
in this Reader than can be studied in a 
single year, a class using it need not read 
the same lessons every year. 

“A Simple English Grammar,” by Mr. 
P. C. Wren, is suggested for use along 
with this Reader. This little book will 
greatly help the teacher in framing many 
useful types of exercises in Grammar and 
Composition based on each lesson, and will 
also furnish him and his pupils with ad- 
ditional interesting material for further 
practice both in oral and written English. 
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EESSON I. 


The Two Men and the Bear. 


A man was travelling in a hilly country 
through a forest. It was very lonely, and 
the man was rather nervous, for he knew | 
there were many bears in the forest. 3 

“f wish I had a friend with me,” he 
thought, as he sat down under the trees 
to rest awhile; “it is not safe going alone \s 


ee 


through this forest.” 

So he was very glad when he heard 
another traveller coming up behind him. 
_ When he came up, he welcomed him and 
Goad: | 
eae | see you are going the same way as I 
NS am. hall we go, together? Two will be 
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So they both walked together. Presently 
they heard a rustling sound in the bushes; 
and suddenly a great bear came out and 
stood in their path. 

“Look! A great bear!” cried the first 
man in a fright. “What shall we do?” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the second man; 
“if we keep together we shall be more than 
a match for the bear.” 

But as the great bear came nearer, he 
took fright and ran away and climbed up 
into atree. The other man had no time to 
get away, and he knew that it was of no use 
for him totry to fight the bear alone. What 
did he do? Why, he fell flat upon his face, 
and lay quite still as if he were dead. 

The bear came up to him as he lay on 
the ground, and smelt him all over. Then 


@ 


it shoved him with its big snout; but the 


man never moved. Then the bear smelt his 


head again, and felt his face with its nose... . 
At last the bear gave a snort and walked!‘ 


away. Youseeit thought the man was dead, 
4nd bears will not touch a dead man. 


When the bear had gone quite a long way, 


the “dead” man got up and shook him-— 


self and brushed hisclothes. And the other | 





_ man came down frommethe tres) ee said : 
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“That was a very clever trick you 
played, my friend. I am afraid I could not 
have kept still while the bear was smell- 
ing me all over like that. By the way, the 
“bear seemed to be whispering in your ear. 
What did it say to you?” 

“Tt gave me some good advice.” 

“Really ? What was it?” 

‘It told me never to travel with one who 
runs away in times of danger.” 





IST MAN.—I see you are going my way. 
Shall we travel together? | 

2ND MAN.—I shall be glad of your com- 
pany. This forest is lonely and dangerous. 

IST M.—Look! A great bear right in jus 4: 
our path! What shall we do? y 

2ND M.—Don’t be afraid. If we keep 
together we shall be more than a match 
forthe beat, 

[ As the bear comes nearer, he takes frighie 








and clumbs up a tree. | | os | 
IST M.—(To himself.) What a coward! 
a will un down and pe eon to 1G bets 
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ISt M—( To himself.) Thank God! It 
has gone. 

2ND M.—( Coming down from the tree.) 
That was a very clever trick you played, 
my friend. But what was the bear whisper- 
ing in your ear? 

iST M.—It gave me some good advice. 

2ND M.—Really? What was it? 

IST M._—It told me I was a fool to 
travel with a man who runs away in times 
of danger. 


LESSON 2. 


Canute and the Tide. 
One day Canute, the Danish King of Eng- 


land, was walking with some of his courtiers | 


along the seashore. He had reigned as a 
king for twenty years, and had fought many 


battles and conquered many lands. But he do! 


was tired of it all,and sad at heart. At last 


he spoke, and said: 


“I have led my brave men over land and 


sea, and won many victories; and no kings.°°). 


has won more glory than I have.” 
ire,’ cried all-the popes “no king | 


ve Te won glory like yours.” 


eck “But what is the use of it all?” said 
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are simply waiting for me to die, so that 
they can divide between them the kingdoms 
Ihave won. Well, they will now have their 
wish; for I feel I have not much longer to 
live.” 

“God forbid!” cried the courtiers. 
“Why, you are strong and active, and may 
live fifty years more.” 3 

“Fifty years?’’ cried the Bishop. ‘ What ; 
nonsense! Why, in the old days men lived * 
a thousand years; and surely his Majesty ~— 
can do the same. According to the Bible ‘ 
story, Joshua, the leader of the Israelites, 
made the sun and the moon stand still in 
the sky until he had finished a battle and 
won the victory. Does any one dare to say 
that the great King Canute could not ae SO | 
tG0, if he wished ¢’s> $11 > ere 
- “Tf T could make the sun and the moon 
stand still,’ answered Canute, “I suppose I 
aa. command the sea and it would obey » oe 

Would the tide stop rising, my fo 
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waves! Do not dare to come any nearer to 
my feet. Obey my command!” pe 
He sat still, and all the courtiers stood es 
behind HaetO. to see what would happen. But 
the tide was rising, and the breaking waves 
came nearer and nearer, till at last the 
water washed up round the feet of the King 
and his followers, and forced them tos 
retreat up the shore.- 
~ Then Canute harnat to He saiers and 


said: “Let this be a lesson to you, not to 


praise kings and great men with lying © Yves 


flatteries. There is only One Whom you 


ss, must worship, the great God Who made the 


QO 


sea and the earth, and Whom all Nature 


3 obeys; before Whom I am Only. a humble .! Ladi Seowha: 
servant.” | 
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never wore his golden crown. | F 


ott i is said that from that day King Canute 


[ King Canute and his courtiers are walking 
grona the seashore in South E'ngland. | | | 
a. COURTIER. ~-See, what a fair land our (° ">, 4 
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i ives. I have fought and con-_ 
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for me to die so that they may enjoy the 
kingdom I have won. 

COURTIERS.—Old? Die? Your Majesty 
must not use such words. Why, you may 
live for fifty years yet. 

THE BISHOP.—Fifty years? The men of 
old times lived a thousand years. We read 
in the Bible that Joshua bade the sun and 
the moon stand still. Canute, our King, 
can do the same. 

CANUTE.—If I can do that, my Lord 
Bishop, I suppose I could make the rising 
tide go back. 

THE BISHOP.—Of course, your Majesty 
could. Are not both sea and land yours? 

CANUTE.—Let us see. Stand here, and 
do not move. Now! Mighty ocean, my 
courtiers tell me I am your master. Then 


“obey my orders. Waves, go back! Tide, 


rise no further! 

A COURTIER.—(Aside.) What folly is this! 

ANOTHER COURTIER.—( Aside.) We shall 
get our feet wet if we stay here. 

THE BISHOP.—Back, your Majesty! The 
next wave will swamp us! 

CANUTE.—( Stepping back.) False flat- 


terers! Do you think I believe your smooth 





lies? Worship God, and not me; for God 


alone can command the sea. 
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LESSON 3. 
The Wise Men of Gotham. 


Have you ever heard of the wise men of 
Gotham? These wise men were really very 
foolish men, as you will see from the story 
I am going to tell you. ; 

One day, twelve of these wise men went 
fishing in the river. They had a good 
time, and caught a good many fish. 

As they walked home, chatting together, 
one of them said: “You know, friends, it 
is dangerous work fishing inthe river. One 
of us might easily have got drowned.” 


“God.save us!” cried another. -“ihar 


may easily have happened.” | 
“Perhaps it did happen,” said a third. 


“Let us count ourselves to see if any one is. 


missing. Twelve of us went fishing this 
morning. Let usseeif we are still twelve.” 


So he counted: “One, two, three, four, 


five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven,— only 
eleven! Alas! one of us is*drowned!” 


-You see he had forgotten to count himself. — 
“This is dreadful!” cried another. “But * — 
perhaps you have madea mistake. Let 1 mercies 


count.” 
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Then each one in turn counted, but, 
forgetting to count himself, could find only 
eleven wise men. 

“Alas!” they all cried, ‘one of us is 
certainly drowned. Whichoneisit? Let us 
go back to the river and search for his body.” 

As they went they met a farmer riding 
to town. When he saw them, he stopped 
and said: “What is the matter? Why 
are you all so sad?” 

“oir, they said, “we have: lost onescs 
our company. This morning twelve of us 
came to the river to fish; but now we are 


only eleven, so we know one of us must. 


have been drowned.” 
“Only eleven?” said the farmer. “Count 
yourselves, and see how many there are.” 
Again they counted, and again each man 
forgot to count himself... ihe: sates 
smiled, for he saw how the mistake had 
been made. But he said: “This is very 
sad. What will you give meif I find you 
the twelfth man?” 
*< All the money we have!” they all cried. 


° 
“Agreed!” said the farmer. “Give me 


the money, and I will find the missing man.” | 
When they had paid, the farmer began to © 


count. He clapped the first man on the 


back and: said, Here is .one./*: nent es 


ee a ae 
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clapped the next on the back, and said, 


“Here is two.” And so he went on till 
he came to the last man. He gave him a 
sounding smack, and cried, “And here is 
the twelfth man!” 

The wise men all cried out in joy: “God 
bless you, Sir! You have found our lost 
neighbour.” 

And they went away rejoicing. 


IST WISE MAN.—Well, my friends, we 
have had a good day’s fishing. 

2ND WISE MAN.—That’s so. But I don’t 
think that river is very safe. 

3RD WISE MAN.—It is not. If one of us 
had slipped in, he would certainly have 
been drowned. 

4TH WISE MAN.—God save us! That 
might easily have happened. 

5TH WISE MAN.—Let us count ourselves. 


Twelve of us went fishing this morning. 


Let us see if we are still twelve. 
IST WISE MAN.—I will count. One, two, 


aC. three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
* eleven—only eleven! Alas! one of us is 
— rowned! 

Ee s are Wise MAN. eae haps yeu have made 
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2ND WISE MAN.—Then one of us must be 
drowned! Let us go back to the river and 
search for his body. 

FARMER.—( Meeting them.) Hello! What 
is the matter? 

IST WISE MAN.—Sir, we have lost one 
of our company. This morning twelve of 
us went fishing. But one of us must be 
drowned, for now we can count only eleven, 

FARMER.—Count yourselves again..... 
( To himself.—Ah! Isee. Each man forgets 
to count himself. ) 

IST WISE MAN.—You see? We are only 
eleven. 

FARMER.—How much money will you give 
me if I find the twelfth man? 

ALL.—AIl the money we have. 


FARMER.—Done! Now I will count... einen 


There! You-see you are twelve. rn 


IST WISE MAN.—God bless you, Sir! You ae ; 
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FATHER.—That? Why, have you never 
seen a palm tree before, Jack? 

J.—No, Father. Are all palms like that? 

F.—Somewhat. But there are many 
different kinds of palms. That one Is a 
date-palm. 





J—Why is it called a date-palm ? 
F.—Because it bears dates. 
J.—Oh, I know! You buy them in box 
at the shops. | | 
F.—Those are dried dates. Jhey are very 
ees but not nearly so nice as the sweet 
juicy, fresh dates, which are ripe in Arabia 
d Egypt i in October. Then they hang in 
n bunches from among the leaves at 
top of the tree. The Arabs call the 
as & ‘The ne of the oe « 
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J—Why? 

F.—Well, a large part of Arabia is hot 
and sandy desert, where no tree will grow 
except the palm. The palm dates are the 
chief food of the desert Arabs, so they 
value the tree very much. They eat some 
of the dates fresh ; and the rest they dry in 
the sun, and keep them as food till the next 
season comes round. If a desert Arab has 
dried dates and curd made from camel’s 
milk, he is quite satisfied. Then the palm 
trees are useful in other ways. 

J.—How? 

F.—Well, they make ropes out of the 
fibres of the leaves, and weave baskets with 
the leaf-stalks; and they use the trunks for 
‘timber. 

J.—You said there were other kinds of 
palms, Father. What are they like? 

F.—The most beautiful and useful of all 
the palms is the cocoanut-palm. It grows 
in India; but does best on the coasts and 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. | 

J.—Is that the tree that cocoanuts come 
from? | 

F.—Yes; you know what cocoanuts are 
like, don’t you? 
j.—Oh, yes! I like eating cocoanuts. 
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F.—They say that 
every part of the cocoa- 
nut-palm is of some use. 
The nut is a good food; 
and inside a fresh co- 
coanut there is a sweet 
liquid, called cocoanut 
milk, which is a very 
mice...drink’.. in. hot 
weather. Then the 


islanders make cups 


and bottles out of the 
Shells of the cocoa- 
nuts. 

J.—Yes; I have seen 
some. 

_F.—Then they. make 
door-mats and ropes 
by weaving the fibres 
of the covering of the 
cocoanuts. Oh, yes! 
and they get a fine oil 
from the cocoanuts too. 

J.—What other kinds 
of palms are there?’ 

F.—There are many 
more, but they are 
grown mostly for their 


-* 
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LESSON ® 5. | 

" The Blind Boy. _ % 
O say what is that thing called Lie e 
Which [ must ne’er enjoy ;4+,, Ri cu age 
What are the blessings of the es v 3 
O tell your poor blind boy! q 


You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he oe 
Or make it day or night? ee ; 


My day or night myself I make, 
Whene’er I sleep or play; : 

And could I ever keep awake, eda OMS 
With me ’twere always day. 3 


With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my MBE woe ; 
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LESSON 6. 


The Strength of a Kind Word. 


FATHER.—Jack! Jack! What are you 
doing? What is all that noise about? 


JACK.—Rover is very naughty, Father... 


I want him to come out for a walk with me, 
and he won’t come. So I was giving hima 
thrashing. 

F.—That is not the way to manage a dog, 
Jack. If Rover does something really 
naughty, he must, of course, have a beating. 
But there is nothing very naughty in not 
wanting to go a walk. 

J.—Well, he is my dog, ane should do 
what he is told. , 

F.—That is not the way to make Rover 
love you” and want to go with you. There 


Pale a better. way of getting animals ange 
ee people do what we want them to do. 


pace Lal is that? 


4 i —Try Sy Plots, A Pi word 
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J.—(Patting the dog’s head.) Good Rover! 
Won’t you come a walk with me? 

F.—Look how he jumps about, and 
barks! He wants to go now. But when 
you spoke harshly to him, and beat him, 
he was frightened and angry. 

J.—I will try to be kind to Rover. But 
he would not come at first, so I got cross 
and lost my temper with him. 
 F.—You must learn not to do that, Jack. 
It does no good to yourself or any one 
else. I remember a story I read once. A 
man was driving a heavy cart along the 
roag...iae tried to make the horse. turn, 
but it would not. So he lost his temper, 
and began to thrash it. The horse reared 
and kicked, but it would not turn into the 
lane where he wanted it to go. The more 
the man beat it, the more stubborn the 
horse became. 

jJ.—It must have been a bad horse. 

F.—No, it was not a bad horse. But the 
beating and the angry words the man gave 

it made it angry. Now there was a boy in 
the cart. He got down and went up to the 
horse and patted it on the neck, and spoke 
kindly toit. “Come, pull up, old Dobbins! ” 
he said. The horse turned its head, and 
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looked at the boy. It seemed to say; “I 
will do anything for you, because you are 
kind to me.” Then it became quiet, and 
turned the cart down the narrow lane, and 
went on without giving any more trouble. 
So you see the strength of a kind word. 
J.—Yes, Father. : 
F.—Remember, Jack, that it is not the 
people who talk loud, and use harsh angry 
words, that are loved. People may be 
afraid of them; but they will never do 
willingly anything to please them. But 


a kind man, who speaks kindly to all, is 


loved, and served willingly. 


LESSON 


The Parrot’s Message. 


There was a merchant of Bokhara who 0°" 


had to go on a journey to India. Before he 
started, he asked his family what presents 
they would like him to bring back for them. 
One chose one thing, and another, another ; 
and he promised to bring something for 
each. A sak 

Now he had an Indian parrot in a cage in 
his house, that could talk very well. So, in 
fun, he said to the parrot, “ What shall I 


bring you back from India, your home?” 
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“1 want nothing,” said the parrot; “ but 
tell all the wild parrots you see, this: 
‘Your cousin is a prisoner in a cage in 
Bokhara, while you fly about in freedom.’ ”’ 

The merchant laughed; but promised to 
give the message. And then he started on 
his journey. 

_ He stayed in India some time and did his 
business; and when he was coming back, 
the sight of a lot of parrots in the jungle 
reminded him of his parrot’s message. So 
he stopped and spoke loudly to the parrots. 
jo parrots, he-said; “'‘I- have a parrot 
iia cage in my house at Bokhara. He 
sends you his salaams, and says: ‘Is it right 
that I should be a prisoner in a cage while 
‘you fly about in freedom?’ ” 
The parrots looked at him but said 
nothing. Then one old parrot began to 
shake, and suddenly fell off the tree and 
lay dead at the merchant’s feet. 
Edanit That is very strange,” thought the 
merchant. This.’ old parrot must have 





ee 
b. been a great friend or a near relation of my 
= - parrot. 1 wonder what it means!” 

bes ie went on his way, and after some time 
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At last the parrot said, “And what have 
you brought back for me?” 

“Tam sorry I have no message for you,” 
said the merchant. “I gave your message 
to the parrots of India, but they said 
nothing.” 

“But did not they do anything?” asked 
the parrot. | i 
“Yes,” replied the merchant; “when I 
told them what you said, something very 
strange happened. An old parrot began to 
Shake, and suddenly fell down from the 
tree to the ground dead. Was he some 

dear friend of yours?” 

The parrot gave a scream, and then 
began to shake; and a moment after, he fell 
off his perch, and fell to the bottom of the 
cage dead. 

“QO dear!” cried the merchant. ‘ What 
has happened? The said news has been too 
much for the poor parrot. How strange 
that he should die just as the other old 
parrot died!” 

He opened the cage, took out the dead. 
parrot, and threw him out into the garden. 
But, to his great surprise, the parrot, instead — 
of falling to the ground, spread his wings ~ 
and flew up into a tree near by. 
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The merchant stared at the parrot, and 
said, ‘““What does it all mean?” 

“T will explain,” replied the parrot, from 
the tree. ‘When my friend the old parrot 
fell off the tree, he was sending me a mes- 
sage; but you did not understand it. The 
message was: ‘If you want to be free, pre- 
tend to. be dead.’ So, to get my freedoms 
did just what he did— fell off my perch and 
pretended to be dead. Now lam free —free 
—free! And I shall never live in a cage 
again.” | 

And the parrot flew away, and the mer- 


- chant never saw him again. 


LESSON 8. 


Philemon and Baucis. 


In Phrygia there once lived an old man 
and his wife, called Philemon and Baucis. 
They were very poor, and lived in a small 
cottage. 

One day two strangers came to their door 
and asked for something to eat. They were 4 


_ poorly dressed and their clothes were cover- 


ed with dust. 
Philemon and Baucis were just going to © 
have their simple supper. Baucis was. 


troubled Bee she knew that ee was” 
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not enough milk and bread and honey for 


four people. But they felt they could not 
shut the door on two hungry travellers, so 
they asked them in. 

How surprised was Baucis when the two 
filled their bowls with milk, and yet left 
more than enough in the jug for her and 
her husband! Andshe noticed that however 
much bread they ate, the loaf was still the 
same size! 

Then Philemon and Baucis telt afraid, 
and looked more carefully at their guests. 
They saw that, though they were dressed 
like beggars, their faces were like the faces 
of kings. 

Wondering, Philemon asked, “Strangers, 
who are you?” 

The strangers smiled and the younger sald, 
“This is Jupiter, the king of the gods, and 
I am Mercury, his messenger.” 

The two old people fell on their knees and 


covered their faces with their hands. But 


Jupiter raised them up, and said, “Be not 


.. afraid! We have come to the earth to see 
_ how men behave, and we are pleased to find 
‘ _two so poor and yet SO kind- hearted. vse 
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one should outlive the other. So they said, 
“Our wish is that we should both die to- 
gether at the same time.” 

“Your prayer is granted,’ said Jupiter; 
and then both the gods vanished from their 
sight. Suddenly their poor cottage was 
changed, as by magic, into a fine temple; 
and Philemon and Baucis lived happily to- 
gether there for years as its priest and 
priestess. 

At last they both died at the same mo- 
ment; and where they were buried, before 
the temple doors, there grew up two tall 
and beautiful trees. 


srietoo DON 2. 


Solomon and the Ants. 


Have you heard of Solomon, the King of 
the Jews? He was famous for his wisdom, 
and was called the wisest king that ever 
lived. And it was said that he understood 
the languages of animals and birds. 

The fame of his wisdom spread all over 
the world, and a great and beautiful queen, 

' called the Queen of Sheba, heard of it. “I 
. must go and see this wonderful king,” she 
. said, “and see if he is really as wise as people 
say.” | 
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So she travelled from her own land in 
great state to Jerusalem, where Solomon 
lived, and brought him rich and costly pre- 
sents. Shetalked much with the wise king, 
and asked him many questions, and set him 
many puzzles to guess. And the king an- 
swered her so wisely that she was very much 
surprised, and said, ‘‘ All that was told me 
about your wisdom was true; indeed, the 
half was not told me.” 

One day King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba went out riding together, with their 
lords and servants. After some time they 
came to a great ant-hill, which was right in 
the king’s path. When the ants heard the 
tramp of the horses, they were very much 
afraid; and as he drew near, Solomon could 
hear them saying: 

“ Alas! here is the greatest and wisest 
king in the world coming to trample on us 
and crush us in the dust.” 

Solomon laughed; and the Queen of Sheba 
asked him, “ Why are you laughing?” 

‘“ At what the ants are saying,’ answered 
~Solomon; and he told her what he had heard. 
“Tt is only right,” said the Queen, “ that 
such small things should be crushed under 
the feet of so great a man, O King!” 
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“No,” replied Solomon smiling, “the wise 
and strong must never hurt the weak.” 

Then he turned his horse and rode round — 
the ant-hill, and all the rest did the same. 
So the little ants were left in peace. 

The Queen of Sheba bowed her head. 

“No wonder men call you wise,” she said. 
‘“Happy is the land whose king thinks of 
even the poor and weak, and sees that no one 
hurts them.” 


LESSON 10. 


Solomon and the Ants. 


Out from Jerusalem 
The king rode with his great 
War chiefs and lords of state, 
And Sheba’s queen with them. 


Wisest of men, he knew 

The languages of all 

The creatures, great or small, 
That trod the earth or flew. 
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Across an ant-hill led | 

The king’s path, and he heardtn. ne : 

| Its small folk, and i word 
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“Here comes the king men greet 
As wise and good and just, 
Sorru5s€To crush us in the dust 
Under his heedless feet.” 


The great king bowed his head, 
And saw the wide surprise 
Of the Queen of Sheba’s eyes 

As he told her what they said. 


“O King!” she whispered sweet, 
“Too happy fate have they 
\ 


Who perish in thy way . its 
ads Beneath thy gracious feet!” /\yund 


a Nay,” Solomon replied, 

. “The wise and strong should seek § 
‘4 The welfare of the weak,” ~~ eruu : “4 
be And turned his horse aside. ce hh 7 Naa 
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LESSON 11. . 

Bia The Gorilla. : : 

Be “Jack. —What i is a gorilla, Father? It says 3 


in this story-book that a man was “ as ugly | 


‘ “t oo 
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J.—Is it very ugly, Father? 
F.—Yes, I think it is. I have never seen 
one, but I have seen pictures of gorillas. 


J.—Why can’t we see gorillas in the Zoo, 


Father? They have a lot of monkeys there. 
F.--Yes, and different kinds, too. But they 
have never been able to keep a gorilla long. 

J—Why? 

F'.—Partly because these gorillas are so 
fierce and wild that if you shut them up in 
cages, they pine away and die; and partly 
because they can’t stand any cold. Gorillas 
live in the great forests of Central Africa, 
and are used to a hot climate. | | 

J.—Have they never been able to keep 
them? 

F.—Well, they had a young gorilla fora 
few weeks in the Crystal Palace, in London. 
It was only two years old, and was:a timid 
little thing. It lived in a big cage with a 
chimpanzee (another kind of monkey), 
which took care of it as if it was her own 
child. But one chilly day “Gena,” as they 
called the baby gorilla, caught cold, and died. 

J.—How big is an old gorilla? 

F.—If he could stand up straight, a full- 
grown gorilla would be about six feet high— 
the height of a tall man. Its body is very 


“Cae stout and broad, and its great hairy arms 
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are long and very strong, so that it looks a 
_ bigger animal than it really is. 
~~ J.—Why can’t men tame gorillas as they 
do other monkeys? 

K.—Because they are so savage. The 
Africans who live in the great forests are 
more afraid of a gorilla than of a lon. It 
can kill a man with a blow of its hand, or 
can crush him to death with its great hairy 
arms. It issoactive and strong that no fully 
grown gorilla has ever been taken alive. 

J.—Does it eat other animals? 

F.—No; like other monkeys, it does not 
eat meat at all. It feeds upon fruit and 
nuts. But very little is known about the 
habits of gorillas, because they live in the 
depths of the great forests, and are such 
savage brutes. Indeed, we knew nothing 
about them a hundred years ago. 

J.—Why? 

- F.—They had not been discovered. A 
French hunter, called Du Chaillu, was the 
first European to see a gorilla. He shot 
one in the African forest. 6 

J.—Are there any gorillas in Indias 

Poo; Jack: only in Africa. 

J.—Well, if they are such ugly and fierce 
beasts, we don’t want them here, do we? 
Pee can peer them all in Africa. 
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BESSON. 12, 


The Blind Men and the Elephant, 


There were once six blind men who were 
anxious to learn all they could. One day 
they had a dispute as to what an elephant 
was like; and as, of course, not one of them 
had ever seen an elephant, they all had 
different ideas about it. So to settle the 
question, they went to examine an elephant 
for themselves; but, as they were blind, 
they had to feel the animal to find out 
what its shape was. 

The first blind man, coming near the ele- 
phant, happened to fall against its broad 
side; and when he had felt this over with 
his hands, he cried out: “Dear me! the 
elephant is very like a wall.” 

The part of the elephant which the second 
blind man got hold of was one of its long, 
smooth and sharp-pointed tusks. As he 
felt the tusk all over, he was very puzzled ; 
but at last he said: “ As far as I can make 

out, the elephant is very like a spear.” 
_* The third blind man, also coming in 
_ front of the elephant, took hold of its long, 
flexible trunk, which squirmed cen in 
aus hands. . | 

ta: “Tt is very strange,” he said; “ but the 
elephant must be very like a snake.” 
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~The fourth blind man, stooping down, 
felt the elephant’s round, thick and strong 
leg; and he said: “This wonderful animal 
must look very strange to those who can 
eee it: for, as tar as | can make out, it, 1s 


Mast like the trunk of a big tree.” 


It was one of the elephant’s ears that the 
fifth blind man first touched. Feeling it 
all over, he cried out: “ The elephant is not 
like a tree at all! The only thing I can 
eoOtmpare it to is a. fan.” 

The sixth blind man, meanwhile, had 
come to the elephant from behind, and had 
seized its small swinging tail in the hand. 

pieeee. ne said, “that the elephant. 1s 
very like a piece of rope.” 

Having all, as they thought, examined 
the elephant, they met together to compare 
notes. But each man believed that he was 
right and all the rest were wrong. One 
insisted that the elephant was like a wall; 
another that it was like a spear; the third, 
a snake; the fourth, a tree; the fifth, a fan; 


_and the sixth,a rope. Asa matter of ice 
__ each one of them was partly right, for each 


correctly described one part of the elephant; 


: — but each of them was wrong in thinking 
ete ae ie felt was the whole animal. 
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LESSON:--3, 
An Anecdote of Sir William Gull. 


Dr. William Gull was a famous doctor in 
London about sixty years ago. It was he 
who saved the life of the Prince of Wales 
(who afterwards became King Edward VII), 
when he was taken ill with typhoid fever. 
Queen Victoria, the Prince’s mother, was 
so grateful to the great doctor, that she 
made him a knight—and that is why he 
is called Sir William Gull. So you see Sir 
William Gull was a famous man in his time, 
and of course his fees were high, so that 
only rich people could call him in as their 
doctor. He was a very busy doctor and 
could only attend to the most important 
cases of illness. 

One morning he got a telegram from a 
village in Gloucestershire, asking him to go 
there at once to see a person who was very 
ill. Sir William Gull was rather surprised, 
and he was so busy that he did not want to 
leave London. However, as the telegram 
was very urgent, he thought he had better go." 

When he got out of the train at the 
village station, a boy came up to him, and 
said, “Are: you. Dr vGully | 

“Ves,” said the great doctor; ‘and who i 
are you?” | | 
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_“T have brought a pony cart to fetch you,” 
said the boy. “The cottage is six miles 
away. If you’re ready, we’ll start at once. 
She said i:had to hurry.” 

“Who said?” asked Sir William. 

“Why, the sick boy’s mother,” said the 
boy. 

“ All right,” said Sir William, “let us go.” 

He got into the rough cart, and the boy 
whipped up the old horse into a slow trot. 
Sir William, who was used to driving in his 
own carriage and pair, was rather amused 
at this way of travelling. And he wondered 
what sort of people had sent for him all the 
way from London to such an out-of-the-way 
country place. 

At last they came to a small cottage by 
the roadside, and the boy pulled up and 
said, “Here you are, Sir.” 

A poor widow was standing at the door; 
and, as Sir William got out of the cart, she 
came forward and said, “ Are you the doctor 
from London, Sir?” 

“Yes,” answered Sir William. 

“Thank God, you’ve come, Sir!” cried 


the poor widow. “My boy’s very ill, and the 
doctor says he will die. But I have read in | 
_ the papers how you saved the dear Prince’s 
q ee Sir, and oh said to myself, ‘If anyone | 
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can save my boy, it’s Sir William Gull.’ 
So I sent that telegram.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “ nowthat I have 
come, let me see your boy.” 

‘“‘He’s inside, Sir — there in the bed in the 
corner.” 

Sir William bent over the bed, and looked 
at the wasted form and flushed face of the 
poorboy. Heknewat once that the case was 
hopeless. The boy was far gonein consump- 
‘tion. The poor widow said, ‘“‘Can you do 
anything forhim,Sir? Will he get better?” 

“Do you want me to tell you the truth?” 
asked Sir William. 

“Yes, Sir,” said the widow, “even if it is 
the worst.” _ 

“Well, said Sir’ William, “1.am-very 
sorry to tell you your boy cannot get better. 
I cannot do anything for him.” 
=  God:help me!’*cried the poor widow, 
* and she began to cry. “TT thought ,you 
- might save him.” 

“No one can save him now. The disease 
| oe gone too far,” said the doctor sadly. 

Wal, ” the poor widow said, “ thank you 
it the same ot Sevens Sir. Please tell 
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“A hundred pounds!” cried the poor 
widow, holding up her hands in horror. 
“OQ my God! what have: Tl done? thats 
more than I ever had in all my life.” And 
she began to cry again. 

“ But surely,” said Sir William, “you must 
have thought about my fees when you sent 
TOLriMe: 7 

“No,” cried the widow, sobbing, “I never 
thought of anything but my boy.” 

“Never mind!” said Sir William kindly, 
putting his hand on her shoulder. “I shall 
not charge you that fee. I am very sorry 
I cannot save your boy’s life; but take this 
to get him a few comforts.” 

Sir William left the cottage, and got into 
the cart again and drove away. After he 
had gone, the poor widow found a five- 
pound note in her hand. 


LESSON 14. 


Bell-Ear and the Poor Woman. 
Once upon a time a thief stole a bell in 


a town, and ran away with it to the moun-* 


tains. There he was caught and killed by 
a tiger; and the bell lay on the ground for 
a long time. One day a troop of monkeys 
found it. | | 

‘“ What is this?” ‘said one. 
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“Tt’s a funny-looking thing,” said an- 
Other picking jt up..He shook it, and 
it rang. 

Stone wiiat a-jolly, nuise!” cried ‘all the 
monkeys, and they all took it in turns and 
rang it. They were so fond of their new 
toy that they carried it about with them 
wherever they went. And the people inthe 
town below were puzzled by the sound of 
the bell ringing day by any) in the mountain | 
above. | 

“ What can it be?” chev said. “‘Noone 
lives up there.” 

“Tt must be some mountain spirit, 
one. 


99 


wees; 1 expect there is a dreadful ogre op 


up there, looking for men to eat. That is 
his dinner-bell.” 

And at last all the people believed this 
was true; and they were so frightened 
that none dared go up the mountain, and 
some even left the town and went to other 


towns to live. But the people got used to=«** 


the sound at last; and when they heard the 
bell. ringing, they said, “ That is Bell-Ear 
ringing his bell ”—for they called the ogre 
Bell-Ear. 

There was an old woman living in the 
town, who did not believe this story about 
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the ogre. And one day she said to herself, 
“Twill go and see what makes that bell ring.” 

So she climbed up the mountain, and 
followed the sound of the bell. At last she 
came quite near it, and peeping down into 
“a little valley she saw a number of monkeys, 
and one with a bell in his hand which he 
was ringing. 

“Fancy!” she thought ;“it is alla monkey- 
trick. To think of these stupid people 
frightening themselves with a silly tale 
about an ogre! I think J shall be able to 
make a good thing out of this.” 

She went back to the town, and asked to 
see the Rajah. 

“Your Majesty,” she said, “Il know some 
magic; and if you will give me a big reward, 
I shall drive away that dreadful ogre, Bell- 
Ear, so that he will never trouble the people 
of the town again.” 

The Rajah was very glad when he heard 
it, and promised to give her a purse of gold 
as soon as Bell-Ear had gone. | 

The old woman then offered sacrifices 
in the temples to the gods, and said many 
words of magic before the wondering 
people. Then she took a basket of fruit, and 
climbed up the mountain. When she came 


? 


to the place where the monkeys were, 
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she scattered the fruit over the ground, and 
hid herself in some bushes. 

When the monkeys saw the fruit, they 
dropped the bell, and rushed to eat up the 
fruit. The old woman crept out of her 
hiding-place and picked up the bell, and 
then hurried back to the town. On the 
way she buried the bell in a deep hole 
under a rock. 

When she came back to the town, she told 
the Rajah and the people that Bell-Ear had 
been driven thousands of miles away by her 
magic; and when the days passed and the 
people no longer heard any bell ringing, 
they believed her. The Rajah gave her the 
purse of gold he had promised, and the 
people honoured the old woman as their 
deliverer as long as she lived. 


LESSON 15. 


The Beggar Maid. 


Her arms across her breast she laid; 
She was more fair than words can say: 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 
{n robe and crown the king stept down, 
To meet and greet her on her way; 
“Tt is no wonder,” said the lords, 
“She is more beautiful than day.” 
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As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen: 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 
In all that land had never been: 
Cophetua sware a royal oath: 
“This beggar maid shall be my queen!” 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


LESSON “16. 


The Locust. 


JACK.—Father! Father! Come out into 
the garden and see all these flying things. 
There are thousands of them! 

FATHER.—Why, they are locusts, Jack. 
I hope they don’t take it into their heads © 
to come down here. 

J—Why? Do they sting? 

F.—Oh, no! they won’t hurt you or me. 

J.—Then what will they do? | 

F.—They would ruin our nice garden. If 
‘these locusts settled here now, in an hour 
there would not be left a leaf on ee trees, 
nor any flowers or “abokt 

J.—But why? he 

Be Why! ! They would eat up everything. 
So pray they may ws away to some other 
aes 
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J].—What millions and millions of them! 

hayes but that is not a very thick 
cloud of locusts. Sometimes they come in 
such vast swarms that they shut out the 
light of the sun, so that it becomes almost 
dark. 

J.—How dreadful! Look, Father! One 
has fallen on the grass. Can I catch it? 





F.— Yes; it won’t hurt you. Bring it 
here and have a good look at it. 

J.—What a funny insect! It is like a 
big yellow grasshopper, with wings. 

F.— Yes; itis a kind of grasshopper. But 
a grasshopper is a harmless insect. This 
fellow isaterror. It has very strong jaws, 
and can not only eat leaves and twigs, but 
can also strip the bark off trees. 

J---Bbut a little thing like that can’t do 
much damage. 

F.—Not by itself. But when they come 


| in millions and millions they can eat up 
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all the crops, and leave a whole ape as 
bare as a desert. 

J.—But why don’t the people kill them ? 

F.—You can’t kill them all. However 
many millions you kill, many more millions 
will come. 

J.—Where do they come from? 

F'.—These locusts will settle somewhere, 
and lay their eggs in the ground? Ina 
few months the eggs will be hatched, and 
millions of tiny locusts will come out. At 
first they have no wings, and can only 
crawl and hop along. Then they set out in 
great armies, crawling along the ground, 
and eating all before them. They grow 
quickly and get bigger every day. 

J.—But can’t people stop them? 


F.—They try, and the best way to do it 


is this. Locusts all march along in one 
direction like a drilled army. So people 
dig shallow trenches in the ground across 
their line of march. When they come to 
the trenches they fall in, and the men 
quickly bury them with earth. 

J.—Well, that seems easy enough. ' 

F.—Yes, if the swarm is a small one. 
But when they come on in millions and 
millions, no amount of trenches will stop 
them. Men often make great fire across 
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the path of their march, and burn millions 
of them. But a big swarm will still go on, 
whatever you can do. 
J.—Yes, and I suppose the locusts cal 
fly high up in the air over the fire. 
F.—When they have got their wings; but 
they have no wings for several weeks, and 
that is the only time you can kill them in 
large numbers. 
J.—I do hope they won i dette down here. 
F.—I don’t think they will. They seem 
to be flying steadily away towards the east. 


| oP ects) BN ete 


The Cobbler and the Rich Man. 


Once upon a time a poor cobbler lived in 
a certain town. He was as poor as poor 
could be, and earned only a bare living by 
mending shoes. There were days when he 
did not earn even enough to buy food with. 

And yet he was a happy and contented 
man ; and all day long he sang at his work. 
From early morning until sunset, you could 
“hear his jolly songs keeping time to the 
tap-tap of his hammer. The people of the 
street where he lived liked to hear him sing- 
ing, and called him “The Merry Cobbler.” 
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But there was one of his neighbours who 
wondered how so poor a man could be so” 
happy as to sing all day long. He wasarich 
man, who by his cleverness as a_ business- 
man was growing richerevery day. Helived 
in a fine house, beautifully furnished, 
and there was nothing that he wanted that 
he could not buy with his money. He had 
servants to wait on him, and all that heart 
could wish. And yet he was not happy; and 
he never sang merry songs, and never wanted 
todoso. He was always worrying about his 
business; and the more money he made, the 
more he wanted. Moreover, he was a bad 
sleeper, and often spent the night turning 
from side to side on his bed wide awake. 

How was it, he asked himself, that he with 
all his wealth was unhappy, while the poor 
cobbler could sing all day in his content- 
ment? | 

At last he became so interested in his poor 
neighbour that he sent a servant to fetch 
him to his house. And when the cobbler 
was brought into the fine room where he 
was sitting, he said to him: 

“My friend, I often hear you singing 
happily at your work. You must be doing 
well in vour business. How much do you 
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think you make in a year by mending 
shoes?” 

“In a year?” said the cobbler, scratching 
hissheag.. “lam sure [| don’t know, Sir. I 

4 never reckoned itup that way. | just work 
On dromuday..to day.” | 

“Well,” said the rich man, “tell me how 
much you earn in a day, then.” 

“Why, some days more, some days less, 
and some days nothing at all,” replied the 
cobbler. : 

“And yet,” said the rich man, “ you seem 
very happy.” 

“Oh, yes!” the cobbler answered, “I have 
nothing much to grumble about.” ~*- 

“Well,”. said the rich man,’ “I admire 
yout plucky spirit and I am sorry you have 

so little money. So I want to give you 
a present of a hundred pounds so that you 
- canlivemorecomfortably.” And he handed 
. him a bag containing the money. | 
‘ _ The cobbler was amazed. He had never sanan 
seen so much money ‘before. He thanked ) 
_- the rich man as well as he could, and went 
“home carrying his bag of money like a 
" man in a dream. Then hecarefully hid the 
Be money in a hole in the floor and sat down 
z N oes | what w should do with his , 
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From that day he was a changed man. 
The neighbours thought he was ill, because 
he never sang at his work. He became 
cross-tempered, and very suspicious; for 
he thought every one who came to his shop 
was after hismoney. At night he could not 
sleep, but sat up watching lest any thieves 
should break in. All his light-hearted 
happiness was gone; and he became a 
worried, unhappy man. 

At last he could bear it no longer; and so 
he dug up his hundred pounds and went 
across to his rich neighbour’s house. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried, ‘take the 
money back, and give me back my songs 
and my sleep. Forsince I had it I have not 
known an hour of happiness.” 


COBBLER.—You sent for me, Sir? Do 
you want your shoes mended? 

RICH MAN.—No, my friend. I want a 
little talk with vou. 1. often “hear you 
singing happily at your work. You must 
be doing well. How much do you make in 
a year by mending shoes? 

C.—Ina year? Idon’t know. Ijust woul 
on from day to day. 

R. M.—Well, how much do you earn ina 
day, then? | 
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C.—Why, some days more, some days 
less, and some days nothing at all. 

R. M.—And yet you always seem to be 
happy. 

C.—QOh, yes! I have nothing much to 
grumble about. 

R. M.—I wish I knew your secret, my 
friend. Though Iam rich, lam not happy. 
But I like vour plucky spirit; so here is a 
present for you of a hundred pounds. 

C.—A hundred pounds! For me! 


R. M.—Yes; for you. Take it with God’s - 


blessings. 
| A month later. | 

C.—For God’s sake, Sir, take the money 
back. 

R. M.—What do you mean? 

C.—Ever since I had it, I have not known 
an hour of happiness. | 

R. M.—But why? 

C.—I could not sleep at night nor sing by 
day for fear it should be stolen. Take it, 
and give me back my sleep and my songs. 


© 


LESSON 18. | 


The Dervish and the Camel. | 
A» caravan. was travelling, across” a 


desert; and one day a camel belonging to 
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some of the merchants strayed away from 

the camp where the caravan was resting, 
and was lost. Its owners searched all 
round, but could find no trace of it. At last 
they came across a dervish who was travel- 
ling across the same desert. At once they 
called to him and said: 

“Holy man, have you seen anything of 
a strayed camel? We have lost one, and 
cannot find it anywhere.” 

PavGaumer “replcd ihe -dervish.::. Let 
me see. Was your camel blind in the right 
eve, and-Jame in its left leg?” 

“Yes, it was,’ said the merchants. | 
= “Was one of its front teeth missing?” 
continued the dervish. 

“Yes,” said the merchants, ‘it had lost 

one tooth.” 
“And what was it carrying?” asked the 
dervish. ‘‘ Was it loaded with wheat on 
one side?” | 
“Tt was,” replied: the merchants. 

“ And with honey on the other?” 
fh senite. right!” cried” the merchants. 
“Evidently the camel you saw was the . 
: very one we have lost. Tell us, holy man, 
: _ when and where you saw it, and which way 


ity a going, s so ee we nay Had if! fe r 
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“My friends,” replied the dervish, “I have 
not seen your camel, nor indeed heard of 
it except from you.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the asto- 
nished merchants. “The camel you have 
described must be ours, because everything 
you have said about it is correct.” 

“T tell you,” said the dervish, “I have not 
seen any camels on my way; so how could 
I have seen yours?’’ 

“Then how could you describe ours so 
exactly?” cried the merchants. 

“That is my secret. But your camel I 

have not seen, and do not know where it 
1S.” 
“Vou rascal!” cried the enraged mer- 
chants. “ You are telling lies. How could 
you know all its marks if you had not 
seen it? Come along to the Cadi, you 
thief.” 

“As you will,’ said the dervish. 

So the merchants, suspecting that the 


dervish was a thief, seized him, and took © 


him along in their caravan as a prisoner. 
As soon as they reached a town, they took 
him before the Cadi and told their story, 
accusing the ast aae Of thett. 


f © 
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When the Cadi had heard the merchants’ 
story, he turned to the dervish and said: 

“The case against you looks very black. 
But you shall have the chance of explain- 
ing how you knew what these merchants’ 
camel was like, without having seen it. For 
instance, how did you know that the camel 
was blind in one eye?” 

bh will) explain, said the dervish. '“I] 
am accustomed to keep my eyes open as I[ 
Walk; and observe carefully all I see. I 
noticed the track of a camel, and saw that 
the herbage was cropped on only one side 
Mime: letteside % Ol the track; so I thought 
that the camel that cropped the grass 

must be blind in the right eye.” 

“And how did you know it was lame in 
the left leg?” asked the Cadi. 

“ Because,’ said the dervish, ‘I noticed 
that the impression of that foot was much 
fainter than those of the others.” 

“TI see,’ said the Cadi. ‘“ But how could 
you tell the camel had lost a tooth?” 

me ecdlse,.. Said the -dervish, “a small 
tuft of herbage was left in the middle of 
its bite wherever the camel had grazed.” 

: “You, must be very observant,” replied 
the Cadi. “But I do not understand how 
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you could possibly know what the camel 
carried.” 

“That was easy. As it walked, some of 
the contents of its packs had fallen on each 
side of the track; and the swarms of ants 
on one side of the track showed me that 
grains of corn had dropped there, and the 
buzzing flies on the other showed that the 
load the camel carried on that side was 
honey.’ 

“Well,’ said the Cadi, turning to the 
merchants, “I think this holy man _ has 
cleared himself, and that your suspicions 
were unfounded.” 

“Perhaps,” said the merchants, “he can 

tell us whether the camel was stolen or 
had simply strayed.” | 

“IT saw no marks of footsteps,” said the 
dervish, “near the camel; so I infer it had 

_ simply strayed. Return to the place where 
_ I saw its tracks, and search for it again.” 

ieee yes, Said the Cadi, “go and look for 

your camel. The dervish is innocent.” 

_, The merchants went back and searched, 
and at last found the camel only a few 
_ miles away from the place whence it had 
4 strayed. 
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LESSON wo2: 


Nurse’s Song. 


When the voices of children are heard on 
the green, 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything else is still. 
Then come home, my children! the sun 
is gone down, | 
And the dews of night arise; 
Come, come! leave off play, and let us 
away ? 
Till the morning appears in the skies. 


‘No, no! let us play, fort ispyet day. 
And we cannot go to sleep; 
Besides, in the sky the little birds fly, 
And the hillsare all covered with sheep.” — 
Well, well! go and play till the light fades 
away, oats | j 
And then go home to bed.— | 
The little ones leapt, and shouted, and: saa 
laughed; é 
And all the hills echoéd. | 
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LESSON 20. 


Duty First. 


JACK.—Can I go out and play, Father? 

FATHER.—Have you finished your home 
lessons? > | 

oe batner: but [ican do. them 
afterwards. — 

F.—No, my boy; you must do your work 
first, and you can play afterwards. Duty 
first, Jack.. 

J.—But isn’t it a good thing for meto play? 

F.—Certainly. As the old rhyme says, 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” But play must come in its place, and 
compared with work its place is second. 

~ Do you know what duty means, Jack? 
_ J.—I suppose it is what one ought to do. 

F.—That is right. You are a schoolboy, 
and your duty is to learn all you can, and 
do your home lessons as well as you can. 
Playing is all right; but you must not put 
off or shirk what you ought to do, for play. 

j.—I don’t like things when it is a duty 

fto.do. them.) 

__. F.—Perhaps not. But you did not come 
‘ into this world to do just what you like. 
_ Duty is hard; but there is something fine 
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in doing hard things. Anybody can do 
what is easy, and there is nothing to be 
proud of in that. A man who always does 
what is easiest at the moment, will be a 
poor creature, and will make a dreadful 


muddle of his life. What would you think 


of a soldier in battle who ran away from 
his post because it was dangerous? 

J.—He would be a coward. 

F.—Yes; and you would despise him, and 
rightly too. But a man who does his duty, 
though it is hard and perhaps dangerous, 
youadmire. The other day I told youabout 
the old Roman town of Pompeii, didn’t I? 

J.—Oh, yes! It was buried in ashes 
hundreds of years ago by a volcano. 

F.—Yes; and buried so suddenly that 
most of the people were killed at once. 
Well, after a long time, men dug out all the 
ashes and they found the houses and streets 
of the town much as they were when they 
were buried. And what do you think was 
one of the strangest things they found? 

J.—What, Father? 


F.—They found the body of a Roman “al 
soldier standing up by the door of a build- — 


ing. He was a sentinel; and when the ashes 


began to fall, he did not run away, but stuck if 
to his post. I suppose he thought he must _ 
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do his duty, and he remained at his post 
till he had orders to leave it. And as he 
stood there, firm as a rock, he was smo- 
thered by the falling ashes. He was a 
nameless hero, who did his duty, though 
‘doing it meant death. 

J.—He must have been a brave man. 

F.— Yes; and that means he had got into 
the habit of putting duty first. -Work first, 
Jack, and play afterwards. Never give your 
work up, and never shirk. your duty. 


LESSON 21. 


The Giraffe. 
; The giraffe is a very strange-looking 
animal. What you would notice first 
- about it.is its very long neck, so long that 
its head is often twenty feet from the 
- ground. It has a small head, like the head 
_ of a deer, with beautiful large brown eyes, 
: and two small blunt horns. Its back slopes 
down from the shoulders so steeply that it 
would be very hard to ride on it without 
es lipping off over its tail. Its legs are very 
th lin, like those of a deer. Its skin is 
hd ered | with large brown spots. When 
gi u vere first brought from Africa, — 
Which 4 ie) eeikese ON gone in ANE old | 
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days, the Roman people, who had never 
seen them before, called them Camel- 
opards, that is, “camelleopards”; for the 
_ giraffe’s long neck reminded them of a 
camel, and its spots reminded them of a 
leopard. 

Giraffes live in Africa, where they roam 
about the forests in large herds. They live 
upon the leaves of tall trees, which they can. 
_reach up to because their necks are so long. 
They pluck the leaves off the trees with 
their tongues, which are very long, and 
so draw them into their mouths. It is 
very hard for a giraffe to pick up anything 
from the ground because its neck is so 
long that it cannot comfortably eat grass 
like horses and cows. This is why giraffes 
are found mostly in forests, eSpecially 
forests of mimosa or acacia trees, the 
leaves of which are their favourite food. 

The giraffe is a timid animal, like the 
deer, and will never fight if it can escape 
from its enemies by running. But it will 
fight for its life when it is put into a corner, 
—not with its horns, which, are too small 
and blunt to be of much use, but with its 
heels. For the giraffe can kick with its hind 
legs, and, in this way, can kill or drive away 
the savage beasts of the forest that hunt it. 
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Although the giraffe has slender legs like 
those of a deer, it cannot run very fast; for, 
like the camel, it moves both the legs on 
one sice forward at the same time. If you 
watch a horse, you will see that it moves 
the left foreleg and the right hind leg to- 
gether, so it is easy to ride. But camels 
and giraffes roll from side to side when 
running. 

It is, however, hard to catch a. giraffe, 
because it can see the hunters coming from 
a great distance. Its eyes are large and 
stand out of its head, and they are at such 
a height on the top of its long neck that 
it can see a long way. 


LESSON: 22. 


The Emperor and the Fruit-seller. 


In a certain town in France, many years 
ago, there lived an old woman. She kept a 


fruit-shop, and did a good trade; for in 


that town was a school where French boys 
were being taught to be soldiers, and they 
often came to her shop to buy fruit. 


One of these boys came very often to the | 


.shop, and became quite friendly with the 
old fruit-seller. And they had long talks 
together. 
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“And what are you going to be when 
you’re a man, my lad?” the old woman 
would say. 

“Tam learning to be a soldier,” the boy | 
replied proudly; “but Iam not going to be 
acommon soldier all my life.” 

-“ No,” said the old woman, “you will be 
an officer and ride on a fine horse.” 

“Ves, and I shall work hard and fight 
bravely ; and you will see me some day as 
a general.” 

“Ah! and then you'll forget all about 
your old friend, the poor fruit- seller,” said 
the woman. 

“No, : won't,” cried the boy. “ You wait 

and see.” 

Bela, “Well, here are your pears. Are you 
Pe ine to pay for them now?” 

4 “T have no money to-day, mother,” said 

? the boy ; “ but Vl BAY you as soon as I get 
my _pocket-money.” 

§ “ All right, my son,” said the old woman; 

Be ons know you always keep your word... 3*© ‘ 
a ae The ed frait-seller knew she could trust 
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“T still owe you a few francs, mother,” he 
said; “but I shall never forget your kind- 
ness, and I shall be sure to send you the 
money.” 

“Oh! you need not worry about a small 
sum like that, my son,” said the old fruit- 
seller. “Any time will do. Good-bye, and 
I hope you will be a great man some day.” 

So the boy went off to join his regiment, 
and it was many years before he saw the 
old woman again. In the meantime he be- 
came a great soldier, and rose from rank to” 
rank, until he became not only a General, 
as he had hoped, but the Commander-in- 
=Chief of all the French armies, At last he 

rose higher still, and became the Emperor 
of theyPrench. . Can you: eiess: his nantes 
He was the great Napoleon who conquered 
nearly all Europe. 

All this time he had never gone back to 
the little town where he had been at school. 
But at last he had to march through the 
town with his troops. When he got there, 
he went out alone in the evening, dressed | 
as a simple officer, to have.a look at the 
old town where he had been at school as 
a boy. He wandered about the streets 
and squares; and then he suddenly remem- _ 
bered the little shop where he used to 


buy ett. 
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“T expect the old woman died long ago,” 
he thought; “but I will go and have a look 
at the old shop.” 

When he got there, he found the old 
woman still alive; but she was now very 
old. She did not know him, and thought 
he was an ordinary officer that had come 
with the Emperor. He bought some fruit, 
and said to the old woman, “ Well, did you 
see the Emperor come into the town to- 
day? 

“No, Sir,” said the woman; “I am too old 
to go into the streets and stand in the 
crowd. But I have seen him many times.” 

“Really?” said her visitor. ‘ But this is 
the first time the Emperor has visited this 
town’ 

“Ah! but he was a boy at the school 
here,” replied the woman. “And many a 
time little Napoleon used to come here 
tor-Duy. my. fruit: 

“And did he always pay for what he 
bought ?”’ | 

“ Always,” said the old woman; “though | 
in the end he went away owing mea few | 
francs. But that was nothing. He was an © 
honest boy, and I am proud to think the ca 
great Emperor bought fruit at my shop.’ e “ 
“Well,” said Napoleon, laughing, “he — 
has sate | ‘hemebey some ea” at your shen 
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again; and he has come back te pay the 


meney he ewes.” So saying, he put a few 
francs in her hand. 
“What de you mean?” cried the eld 
woman. 
-“T mean that | am the Emperor and.l 
have come back to pay my debts.” | 
The old woman was amazed; but you can 
imagine how glad and proud she was. 
Afterwards Napoleon rebuilt her house 
for her, and sent her son to the same school 


’ where he himself had been trained. 


LE SaOIN 23. 
The Flying-fish. 
JACK.—What do you think Dick told me 


z. at school to-day? 


’ 


FaTHER.—I don’t know, Jack. 

J.—Why, he said he had seen fishes fly! 

F.—Did he? And what did ‘you say? 
J.—I told him not to tell silly lies. 
_F.—Then you were wrong, Jack. 

eI. —Why? Fishes can’t fly; so Dick must 
Have ‘been lying when he said he had seen 
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coming out to India. I have seen them 
many times myself. 

J.—Have you really, Father? But how 
could a fish fly? Fishes have no wings, 
and they live all the time in the water. 

F.—AIll the same, this little fish, which 
is called the flying-fish, can fly. I have 
watched these fishes many times from the 
- deck of a steamer. Suddenly a small fish, 
then another, and then dozens of them, 
jump right out of the sea, and go flying 
away over the waves for a few hundred 
yards; and then they drop back again into 
the sea. 

jJ.—But how can they fly in the air? 
Have they wings? 

F.—They each have two very large fins, 
like wings, with which they swim in the 
water and fly in the air. 

J.—But I thought a fish could not live 
out of water. 

F.—It can’t, more than a few minutes; 
just as you cannot stop under water more 
than a few minutes, because you cannot 
hold your breath longer. That is why the ~ 
flying-fish can fly only a short way. It | 
cannot fly a long time like a bird. 
 jJ.—Is a flying-fish a big fish? 
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F.—No; quite a small one — about eight 
inches, or at most afoot, long. It istccovered 
with silvery scales, so that as it flies in 
the sunlight it flashes like silver. 

J.—Do these fishes fly just for fun? 

F.—Sometimes [ dare say they do. But 
generally they jump out of the water to get 
away from their enemies. 





J.—Who are their enemies? 
F.—Bigger kinds of fish that feed upon 


; them. Flying-fishes swim about in the 
sea in shoals, or companies, like herrings. 


When a big fish chases them, they leap out 


of the water and fly away to escape. 


b : 


J.—But when they drop into the water, 


i they will get caught. 





ee “F.—Not easily, because they can fly faster 
: ‘than even a ae fish can swim; and when 
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the big fish comes up to them again, they 
jump out of the water once more and fly 
away. But, of course, many of them are 
caught and eaten. 

J.—If they could only keep on flying in 
the air they would be safe. 

F.—No; for sea-birds often catch them 
when they are flying. So the poor flying- 
fish has its enemies both in the water and 
in the air. 


LESSON? 24. 
The Child and the Snake. 


Henry was every morning fed 

With a full mess of milk and bread. 
One day the boy his breakfast took, 
And ate it by a purling brook. 

His mother lets him have his way. 
With free leave Henry every day 
Thither repairs, until she heard 
Him talking of a fine gray bird. 
This pretty bird, he said, indeed, 
Came every day with him to feed; 
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And it loved him and loved his milk,. — 


And it was smooth and soft like silk. 


—QOn the next morn she follows Harry, a 


And carefully she sees him carry 


Th oe oe Hs epee his faniel hs oye. nee s. | = 
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‘When she saw the infant take 

His bread and milk close to a snake! 
Upon the grass he spreads his feast, 
And sits down by his frightful guest, 
Who had waited for the treat; 

And now they both began to eat. 


MIP 
EW we 


Fond mother! shriek not, O beware 
The least small noise, O have a care— 


- The least small noise that may be made 


The wily snake will be afraid — 


If he hear the slightest sound, 


He will inflict th’ envenom’d wound. 


a é — She speaks not, moves not, scarce 
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No sound she utters; and she soon 
Sees the child lift up his spoon, 
And tap the snake upon the head, 
Fearless of harm; and then he said, 
As speaking to familiar mate, | 
‘Keep on your own side, do, Gray Pate”; 
The snake then to the other side, _ 
As one rebukéd, seems to glide; 
And now again advancing nigh, 
Again she hears the infant cry, 
Tapping the snake, ‘ Keep further, do; 
“Mind, Gray Pate, what I say to you.” 
The danger’s o’er! she sees the boy 
(O what a change from fear to joy;) 
Rise and bid the snake “ Good-bye” ; 
Says he, “Our breakfast’s done, and I 
“Will come again to-morrow day”; 
— Then, lightly tripping, ran away. 
MARY LAMB 


LESSON 25. 


The King and the Farmer. 


What a strange talk a king once had with 
a farmer! He was out riding one day with 
his Vizier, when he saw an old man plough- 
ing a field. He stopped and called the old 
man to him, and said: ‘‘ You are very old, 
my man. Why, in God’s name, did you not © 
doc itt.’ | 
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Sit, | did it,’ replied the old farmer ; 
“but it was not God’s will.” 

Then the King asked the same question a 
second time, “ Why did you not do it?” 

“T did it, sir; but it was not God’s will.” 

The King put the question the third time, 
saying, ““ Why did you not do it?” 

“Sir, I did do it; but again it was not 
God’s will.” 

The King then said, “ With whom do you 
do business, you country people?” 

“With the King himself,’ answered the 
old man. 

“ But if no King comes, what do you do 
then?” | 

“We deal with the King’s Vizier.” 
But what do you do if there is no 

Vizier?” said the King. 

“ We then deal with the Prince,” said the 
farmer, “if the Prince is worthy.” 
_ The King then said: “ You may be old, but 
you are a man of brains. If any one asks 
- you the meaning of our talk, do not tell him 
_ unless he gives you much money.” | 
_ The King then rode away; and when he 
_ got back to his palace, he said to the Vizier: 
“You heard my talk with the old farmer. 
_ Now tell me what it meant.” 
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The Vizier was a wise man; but he was 
quite puzzled. 

“T know, O King! what you said and what 
the farmer said; but I cannot guess what it 
all meant.” 

wae kine said: You had better find it 
out; for if you can’t tell me in twenty-four 
hours, you will lose your office as Vizier.” 

_ The Vizier went away greatly troubled. 
He thought, and thought, and thought; but 

the more he thought, the more senseless the 
words of the King and the farmer seemed to 

be. At last he made up his mind to go and 

ask the old farmer himself. 

i | When he c came to him, he said, “Tell me, 
old man, the meaning of yout: talk with the 

icing” 

: “Give me three thousand rupees, and I 

po ” said the farmer. 

~The Vizier agreed; and then the re 

“said: “When the King asked me, ‘Why did 













cry i in your youth? For then your sons 
1 have ploughed the field for you now 
OU are old.” My answer meant, ‘I did 
was: not God’ S j will eM [. 


~ you not do it?’ he meant, ‘ Why did you not. 


v 
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his third, ‘Why did you not marry a third 
time?’ My answer to both was the same: 
‘I did marry a second and a third time, but 
still had no sons.’ ” , 

‘I see,” said the Vizier. ‘What did the 
King mean by his other questions, and what 


did you mean by the King, the Vizier, and — 


the Prince?” 

“The King,” said the farmer, “ was asking 
‘me about my farming. With us farmers, 
the month of July is the King of months, 
because then the monsoon rain comes. So 
if July brings good rain, we are lucky. And 
if July is dry, then we trust to August for 
rain, which is the next best month for the 
farmer, and which I called the Vizier. But 
if August fails us, then we have to depend 
on the rain in September, which I called the 
Prince. Do you now understand?” 

“Yes,” said the Vizier, 1 understand. 
But I do not know which to admire more — 
the King’s wit in asking the questions, or 
your wit in answering them.” 


LESSON 26. ‘ 


The Golden Touch. 
: | 


This is an old, old story which the ancient © 


Greeks used to tell. 
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Once upon a time there was a King of 
Phrygia, called Midas. Though he was 
very rich, he was a great miser. The more 
~-money he got, the more he wanted; and so, 
though he was so rich, he was never happy. 
In fact his only pleasure was counting his 
gold. He would go into the strong-room 
where he kept his treasure, and sit for hours 
counting his money and lovingly handling 
his gold. But he always ended up with a 
sigh. 
‘“ Ah!” he would say, “if only I had more 
gold! Ishall not be really happy till I have 
twice as much.” 
One day he was in his room counting his 
_gold, when all of a sudden the room was 
1 full of light. Midas clutched the bag of 
- gold he was counting (for he was always 

afraid of thieves ), and looked up in surprise. 
_ There, standing before him, was a strange 
..man. He wore a curious cap which had 

little wings fastened on at the sides, and 
_ there were two little wings on the ankle of 


each foot ;and in his hand was a funny stick,» 


_ with the figures of two snakes carved on it. 
The stranger was bright and shining like 
_the sun, and there was a merry smile on his 
7 4 face, And ae struck Midas as very queer : 
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was that the wings on his cap and feet 
seem to be flapping up and down, and 
the snakes rourid his stick seemed to be 
wriggling. sou 

“Who are out” cried Midas. feeling 
rather afraid. 

“Don’t be afraid, Midas,” said the stranger, 
“T have not come to steal your gold.” 

‘But how did.you get in here?” asked 
Midas. “All the doors are locked and 
barred.” 

“Tocks and barscan’t keep me out, Midas,” 
said the stranger, laughing. ‘Il am the god 
Hermes, and I have come to bring you good 
luck.” : | 

Midas felt still more afraid, and bowed 
down very low before the stranger. 

“Now, Midas,” the visitor went on, ‘‘ [have 
- come to give you whatever you wish most. 
4. Tell me what you want, and it shall be yours.” 
Midas was filled with joy when he heard 
this, and began to think very hard. “Sup- 
pose I ask him Chae a million pounds,” he 
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He rubbed his hands at the thought in his 
mind, and then said to Hermes: “Divine 
stranger! give me the gift of the golden 
touch. Let it be that whatever I touch will 
turn into. pure gold? 

Hermes laughed, and there was a very 
mischievous twinkle in his eye when he 
said: ‘‘So be it, Midas. When the sun rises 
to-morrow morning, the golden touch will 
‘be yours.” 

. Suddenly he was gone. The bright light 
faded away and the room was as dark as it 
was before. | 

Midas rubbed his eyes. “I must have been 
dreaming!” he said. ‘But no; it was not 
a dream. To think of it! What wealth! 
“Everything I touch will be solid gold!” 


II 

That night he could not sleep for excite- 

ment. The night was very long, and it — 
"seemed as though the dawn would never 
come. But at last a streak of faint light 
came in the east, and then the first rays of 
the rising sun came into his room., 

_“Now, let us see if Hermes has kept his | 
word, ” thought Midas; and he touched the 
bed on which he lay. At.once the wooden 
bedstead turned into a bed of gold! He 
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jumped up and touched a chair: and it was 
at once a chair of gold! His shirt became 
heavy and stiff; and he saw it was woven of 
gold threads. He touched the walls of his 
house, and they were golden walls! 

Oh! How Midas jumped with joy, and 
sang and danced, as he went about touching 
everything and turning it into gold! 


=~. ae “oe cea @ 7 DY Ca 
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But at last he felt hungry, and called for 
Bhis breakfast. Of course he touched all the 
_ plates and dishes and made them gold. But 


_ when the food came in, he got a shock ; for = 
- when, he took up a piece of meat to eat, it. 





ae oe block of solid gold. And when 
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Here was a nice state of affairs! Hecould 
never eat or drink again, because all food 
and drink turned to gold as soon as he 
touched it. And oh! how hungry he was. 

For several days Midas wandered about 
in misery. He was starving and getting 
weaker every day. He began to hate the 
sight of yellow gold, for by that time every- 
thing in his palace, and the palace itself, 
was all gold. 

“What shall ldo?” he sighed. “QO what 
a fool I was to wish for the golden touch! 
I am the richest man in the oes and yet 
I am starving to death!” 

Suddenly the bright light came again, 
and there was Hermes, laughing at him. | 

“Ah! greedy Midas,” he said. “Are you 
satisfied at last? Have you enough gold 
now?” | 

“Oh!” cried. Midas, “take back your 
dreadful gift. I am dying of hunger, and 
would give all the gold I have for something 
to eat.” 

“So you have learned your lesson, have 


you? I hope in future you will find more © 


pleasure in giving to those who need than 
in getting money for yourself. Go and 
wash in the river Pactolus, and you will 
lose the golden touch,” 


x 


4 
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Hermes was gone; and Midas ran down 
to the river, which was quite near, and 
plunged into the water. When he came 
out, he anxiously touched a tree, which 
remained unchanged. 

‘Thank (rod!” he said, “I have lost the 
curse of the golden touch.” 


PWSSON. 27. 


The Dog. 


FATHER.—Would you like to go to the 
~Dog-Show to-day, Jack? 
JACK.—Oh, yes! Father. May I take 
Rover with me? | 
_ F.—No, Jack. Other dogs are not allowed 
in. Besides, he would start barking at the 
dogs in the show, and make trouble. Jump 
into the car and we shall go at once. 
| jJ.—Here we are, Father. What a noise 
_ the dogs are making inside! — 
_ F.—Yes. Now I have got the tickets, and 
we can go in. 
J.—Oh! What is that big aad over there? 
| What a huge fellow! 
er: —That is a St. Bernard. Let us go and 
i _ have a look at him. | 
| jJ.—What a fine head he has! Would he 
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F.—No, Jack. St. Bernards are very 
gentle dogs... Good dog! 

J.—He liked being patted. Why is he 
called a St. Bernard dog? 

F’.— Because the monks in the monastery 
of Saint Bernard, in Switzerland, keep those 
dogs, and train them to go out in the snow 
to find travellers who have lost their way on 
the mountains. The dogs carry little flasks 
of brandy strapped to their collars, and have 
Sag Many men’s lives. 





The St. Bernard. | The Bulldog. 
J.—He looks a kind old fellow. But I 
don’t like that ugly dog there, with asavage | 
face and great teeth. | 

F.—That is a Bulldog. He looks worse 
than he really is. A well-trained bulldog 
is very faithful to the people he is used to; — 
but he is a great fighter. Just look at the © 
shape of his jaw. You see his teeth turn — 
inns >. so when he once gets a grip of 4 
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anything he won’t let it go. The more you 


pull it away from him, the firmer his teeth 


take hold. 

J.—I don’t like him. Why is he called 
a Bulldog? 

F’.—Because in the old cruel days men used 
to set these dogs to fight bulls for fun. And 
generally the Bulldog got the best of it. 

jJ.—What a pretty dog that is— with its 
long, brown and white hair, and bushy tail. 
What kind of dog is it? - 

F.—That is a Collie, or Sheep-dog. It is 
one of the cleverest of all dogs. Shepherds 
train Collies to look after their sheep for 
them. It is wonderful toseea Collie manag- 

ing a flock of sheep under the shepherd’s 
orders. It knows each sheep, and can pick 
out and bring to the shepherd just the sheep 
_ he wants. 
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J.—What isthisdog, Father? What ahigh 
head it has, and what big hanging ears! 

F.—That is a Bloodhound, Jack. 

J—Is it? Is it called a Bloodhound 
because it is very fierce? 

F.—No. Bloodhounds are loving and 
gentle dogs, when well-trained. They have 
a wonderful power of smell, and are used 
sometimes by the police for tracking thieves 
and murderers who are trying to escape. 

J.—What a thin dog this is, and what a 
long pointed nose! 





The Sree The Fox-terrier. 
-F.—That is a Greyhound. It is used in 
hunting, mostly in hunting hares, because 


the Greyhound can run soswiftly, Look at” 


its long thin legs. It has not much power 


of smell, but it has very good eyesight, and 


can chase and catch anything it can see. 
J.—I like this little white dog. He looks 


| very sharp and clever. 


: 
‘ 
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F.— Yes, that is a Fox-terrier. They use 
such dogs in hunting rabbits; and they are 
generally clever at catching rats, too. 

J.—O look, Father, what a tiny little dog 
this is! 

F.--This is a Lap-dog. 

J.—What a lot of different kinds of dogs 
eiere. are! “\Vhat*sort of dog is Rover, 
Father? 





The Lap-dog. The Newfoundland. 


 F.—He is a Newfoundland. They are 

very good swimmers, and some of them 

have saved people who were drowning. 
J.—I like my dog best of all—he is so 

good and loving. 

» F.—Yes, Jack. Well-bred and _ well- 

Bi sxined dogs are clever and faithful. I 

think sometimes a good dog is a better 

: 
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LESSON 28. ; 


The Works of God. 


All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful feasting) 
TUS wu 


The good God made them all.’ Shes 


fh VV 


Each little flower that opens, why’ 
Each little bird that sings— Lf, 5 | 
He made their glowing colours, | 
He made their tiny wings. 


- The purple-headed mountain, : ’ 
The river running by, 

The morning and the sunset 
That brighten up the sky, 













Te tall trees in the greenwood, 
The pleasant summer sun, et 
The ripe rus im the garden,— - 
He made them every one. 
He gave us eyes to see them, : 
And lips that we might tell 
“How geen is. God Re sect 
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DE SSO N29. 


The Miser Who Overreached Himself. 

1) dear.) dear! what shall I do?! 
have lost my purse, with a hundred gold 
pieces in it!” 

If you had seen the man who said this, 
you would have thought he was a poor 
beggar. But he was really one of the richest 
men in the city of Baghdad. He was a 
miser—a mean, stingy, money-grubbing 
-miser. To get more money was the only 
joy he knew; to spend a rupee of it, was like 
having a tooth drawn; and to lose any of it, 

was worse than death. So you can think 
how he felt when he found he — lost a 
purse of gold. 

“How could I have lost it?” he went on. 
“Perhaps some wicked thief stole it. If so, 
Ait is gone for ever. But perhaps I dropped 


Ree Os 


: at in the street, and an honest man has 


_ picked it up. I know! I will offer a re- 
ee and send the town-crier round.” 
So he went to the crier, and told him 


fo tell the people that he would give one 






Cage to ce man who would ems put 
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“Twenty!” screamed the miser. ‘ Never! 
I shall be ruined. I will give no more than 
five.” 

“Who will return you a hundred gold 
pieces for the sake of five?” said the crier. 

In the end the miser agreed to give ten; 
and the crier went round the city and let 
every one know. 

A few days later a farmer turned up at 
the miser’s house with the purse in his hand. 
The miser nearly danced with joy when he 
opened the purse and found all the money 
—a hundred gold pieces — inside. 

“A hundred thanks, my friend,” he said 
to the farmer. 

“What about the reward?” asked the 
farmer. 

“Reward? What reward ?” said the miser. 

“Why, the ten gold pieces you promised 
to the finder of your purse.” 

“What!” shouted the misers: “ten. gerd 
pieces? There were a hundred and ten gold 
pieces in my purse, and now there are only 


a hundred. You have already helped your- 


self to your ten gold pieces.. Go away, you 
rescal! You will get no more from me.” 


“Vou cheat!” said the angry farmer. 


“TI shall go to the judge about this.” 


Red. Ob ca 
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“Please yourself,” cried the miser, “ but 
you will get no more from me.” And he 
slammed the door in the farmer’s face. 

The farmer laid his complaint before the 
judge, who sent for the miser, and said to 
him: | 

“This farmer says he found your purse 
and gave it back to you; but you refuse to 
pay him the reward of ten gold pieces you 
promised. Is this so?” 

“Your Honour,’ said the miser, “it is 
true I offered a reward of ten gold pieces to 
the finder of my purse, and that this man 
found it and gave it to me.” 

“Well, why did you not give him the 
reward?” 

“Because he had already taken it himself. 
My purse had one hundred and ten gold 
pieces in it, and when he gave it back to 
me, it had only a hundred. It is clear he 
helped himself to ten, and hence no fur- 
ther reward is due to him,’ 

“Is that so?” asked the judge. 
ie NO; vOut rionour, itis. not,” cried: the 
farmer. “I gave him back the purse just 
as I found it, with only one hundred gold 
_ pieces jnit. He isa liar as well as a mean 
¢ and stingy miser.” | 
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Vet me see the purse,” said the judge. 

The miser handed it over. | 

“Ts this the purse you found?” the judge 
asked the farmer. 

“Yes, your Honour,” he replied. 

“Well, this is evidently not your purse,” 
the judge said to the miser; “for it is so 
full with only a hundred pieces of gold in it, 
that it could not hold another ten. This 
purse must have been lost by someone else. 
So, friend farmer, you had better take this 
purse and keep it till the real owner comes 
efor it,” 
_ So saying he gave ie purse to the farmer; 
and the miser had to go away in despair, 
cursing himself for having tried to be too 


» clever. 


a 
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ae LESSON 30. 

The School Report. 

3: JACK. —Mother said you wanted to speak 
9 to me. 

Bi aay aves, ay boy. What habs you 
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J.—I meant I’d not been doing anything 
wrong. 

F.—Don’t you think being lazy and wast- 
ing your time is wrong? 

J.—Who says I’ve been lazy? 

F.—Your headmaster, Mr. Thompson. 
This is his report on the term’s work, and 
it’s a very bad one. You’ve failed in near- 
ly all your subjects in the examination, 
and he says it is because you have not been 
learning your lessons. 

J—It was a very hard examination, 
Father. 

F.—Did any of the boys pass? 

J.—Yes, quite a lot. 

F.—If other boys could pass, you could, 
Jack, even if the examination was hard. 
Youw’re not a dull boy. You’ve got brains, 
if you like to use them. So your failure is 
due to laziness. 

J.—I did my best. 

F.—No, you didn’t, Jack. You’ve been 
wasting your time and scamping your work. 
‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself. L 
should be better pleased if you would tell me 


the truth, and own up frankly. (Jack hangs 


his head.) Who is your school chum? 
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J.—Harry Johnson. 

F.—And Harry Johnson is a lazy fellow. 
Every one knows he is both lazy and stupid. 
Did he pass the examination? 

J.—No; he failed in all his papers. 

F.—And that’s the sort of boy my son 
chooses as a friend! Now, Jack, tell me 
why you have not been working. 

J.—I don’t know. 

F.—Well, you'll have to find out. I’ve 
a good mind to give you a good thrashing, 

Jack. You are getting into bad habits. 
_ You’re always. late for everything; you're 
untidy —and now I find you're lazy too. 
J.—I’m sorry, Father. 
F.—Well, I hope you are. But deeds are 
better than words, Jack. You will have to 
- prove you are sorry, by good work. 

J—I will try, Father, really. 

F.—Mind you do. You must cut that 
_ lazy boy, Harry Johnson, and settle down 
to real hard work. Will you? | 

_j.—Yes, Father. 

F.—If you don’t get a better report next 
_ term, I shall have to send you to a strict 
_ boarding-school, where they’ll make you 
‘ work. | 
. . 
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LESSON 31. 


The Mouse that became a Maid. 


A holy man was once sitting praying on 
the banks of the Ganges. A kite witha 
mouse in its claws flew across overhead; and, 
just as it was above the place where the holy 
man sat, the mouse managed to free itself 
from the kite’s claws. It dropped to the 
ground just at the feet of the holy man. 

“Poor thing!” he said; “iti has “had .bad 
luek:. Powillturneat inte. 4a chiles 

So he bathed it in the holy water, and 
said some magic words over it, and lo! the 
mouse changed into a pretty little girl. 

“Come!” he said, rising, “I will take you 
to my home. My wife will take care of you 
and will love you like her own child.” 

His wife was so pleased when she saw her, 
that she took her in as one of themselves. 
They called her the Mouse-Maid. 

The holy man and his wife brought her 
up as their own child, and they all lived 
very happily together. 


When, after some years, the Mouse-Maid' 


was old enough, the holy man’s wife said 
to him: 

“Tt is time she was married. We must 
make arrangements. Whom can we get as 
a husband for her?” | 
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“She is not a common child,” he replied; 
“let us ask her.” 

When she was called and asked, she said, 
‘“T must have for my husband the strongest 
and greatest thing in the world.” 

“Tt will be hard to arrange that,” said the 
holy man; “for I know nothing stronger 
or greater than the sun.’ 

“ Very well,” said the girl, “let me marry 
the sun.” 

The holy man then prayed to the sun. 
“QO Sun,” he said, ‘this girl will marry only 
the strongest and the greatest; and there is 
none greater or stronger than you. Will 
you take her:as vour wife?” 

But the sun said: “ You are wrong: there 
is something stronger than I, and that is 
the cloud, which can cover my face and shut 
off my light. Det her. marryathe cloud: 

The holy man prayed to the cloud; but 
the cloud said: ‘No, there is one stronger 
than I. Let the girl marry the wind, which 
drives me along.” 

But when the holy manasked the wind, the 


wind said: “ The mountain is stronger than 


I am, for however hard I blow I can never 


move it. Let the mountain be her husband.” 


So the mountain was asked. ~ 
“ Alas!” he said, “I may be stronger than 
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the wind, but I am not so strong as the 
mice. For they burrow holes in my sides, 
and I cannot stop them.” 

The holy man then called the King of the 
Mice, and said to the Mouse-Maid: 

‘Daughter, it is proved that the mice are 
stronger than the mountain, the wind, the 
cloud and the sun. Shall I give you to the 
Mouse-King to be his wife?”’ 

The maid felt very happy when she saw 
the Mouse-King. 

“Father,” she said, “I would like to go 
back to my own people. Make mea mouse 
again, and I shall be happy as the Mouse- 
King’s queen. 

So the holy man turned her back into a 
mouse, and she married the Mouse-King. 


LESSON 32. 


We are Seven. 


I met a little cottage girl; 
She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
hae That clustered round her head. 







es had a rustic, woodland air eo 
And she was wildly clad; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 

’ pier heputy, made me iad. 
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‘Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“How many? Seven in all,” she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


“And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, “Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


“Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 

And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 


“You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, | ; 

Yet ye are seven!—I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be.” 


Then did the little maid reply, 
“Seven boys and girls are we; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie 
Beneath the churchyard tree.” 


“You run about, my little maid, : 
Your limbs they are.alive; 

[f two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five.” 
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“Their graves are green, they may beseen,” 
The little maid replied, 
“Twelve steps or more from my mother’s 
door, | 
And they are side by side. 


“My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; we. 
And there upon the ground I sit — 

I sit and sing to them. 


“And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, Bear ie 

I take my little porringer, Noss camel 

And eat my supper there. 


“The first that died was little Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, te» .-> 

Till God released her of her an 
And then she went away. 


wot - ; 
So Dilhes ig Seconee 


. “So in the churchyard she was laid ; 


a And, when the grass was dry, 

_ Together round her grave we played, 
- bee brother John and I. | 
ei ee 

o 


“And het the oe was white with 
| ‘snow, 

eo _ And IT could run and slide, 

My y brother John was forced to 80, 

. And he con ae Per side.” 
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‘How many are you, then,” said I, 
“If they two are in Heaven?” 

Quick was the little maid’s reply, 
“Oh, master! we are seven.” 


“But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in Heaven!” 

"Twas throwing words away ; for still 

The little maid would have her will, 
And said, “ Nay, we are seven!” 


W. WORDSWORTH 


LESSON 33. 


The Man Born to be King. 


Once a king lost his way while hunting 
in a forest, and had to pass the night in a 
shepherd’s hut. The shepherd had a little 
baby boy; and the king, who had no son, 
envied him. That night the king dreamt 
several times that the shepherd’s baby had 


grown to be a man and had become king 


in his place. This dream troubled the king 
when he awoke in the morning, for he had 
been told by a wise man that the next king 


would be no son of his. The shepherd had _ 


gone out to his work;so the king, saying to 
himself, “I will make sure that my dream 


will never come true,” took the baby out of — 
its cradle and carried it away with him. ~ 


won 
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Afterwards he had it put into a box and sent 

it floating down the river. When the king 
got back to his palace, he found his queen 
had given birth to a child; but he was 
sad because it was not a son. 

Fourteen years passed away, and again 
the king was hunting in the forest. At 
midday he stopped at a mill beside the 
river, and asked for a cup of wine. ‘The 
wine was brought by a good-looking boy. 

“Thank you for your wine, my friend,” 
said the king. ‘“ Your son 1s a fine lad.” 

“Yes,” said the miller, “ Michael is a good 
boy ; but he is not my son. I found him as 
a baby floating down the river in a box 
fourteen years ago, and have brought him 
up.” 

Then the king, remembering what he had 
done fourteen years before, was troubled ; 
_and as he rode home, he began plotting how 
- to get rid of the boy a second time. Soa 
_ few days after he sent a servant to the miller 
to bring Michael to the palace to be edu- 
_ cated. Asthey rode back through the forest, 
_ the servant, who had his orders from the 
; king, suddenly turned and stabbed Michael, 
_ and then galloped off leaving Michael for 
4 dead. On arriving at the palace, he told 
4 be see shat t the jad was aekid: or “Surely,” 
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‘thought the king, when he learnt this, “I 


am safe now.” 

Seven years more passed away, and a 
marriage was being arranged for the king’s 
daughter. One morning a party of monks 
came to the palace with some soldiers. 
When the king came out to welcome them, 
he thought he had seen a ghost; for one of 
the soldiers was certainly Michael. The 
monks said that they had found him lying 
wounded in the forest seven years before. 
The king was afraid; but he hid his feel- 
ings, and asked Michael to come into his 
SEIVICe. 

Ten days later Michael was sent by the 
king with a letter to the keeper of one of his 
castles, called the Castle of the Rose, where 
the king’s daughter was staying. He met 


_ the princess in the castle garden, and gave 


her the letter for the keeper. The princess 
opened it; but when she read it she turned 


pale, and looked at the young man with 


_ pity. It was an order to the keeper to put 


i 


- oe Te 


the bearer of the letter to death as soon as 


he arrived. She told Michael to wait, and 
| ran off to her rooms. There she burnt the | 
_king’s letter and wrote another in its place, | 


— 


hich eos Reve, to the eeeepet: 


s 
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When the keeper read it, he was amazed. 
It was an order from the king that as soon 
as the bearer of the letter arrived, he was 
to be married to the princess. However, 
he dared not disobey, and that very day 
Michael and the princess became man and 
wife. In this way did the Princess Cicely 
—for that was her name—save Michael’s 
life. 

You can imagine how furious the king 
was when he heardit. But hecould not pub- 
licly shame his daughter; and when his rage 
calmed down, he felt it was of no use fighting 
against fate. He saw that the very means 
he had used to prevent Michael from ever 
being king had made him the heir to the 
throne. Evidently he was a man born to 
be king. So when the newly-wedded couple 
came to the palace, the king hid his 
feelings and welcomed the shepherd’s son 
as his son-in-law. Michael and Cicely 
loved each other dearly, and were very 
happy; and in the end, the king came to — 
love Michael and respect him. When at ~ 
last the king died, Michael became king 
im hissplace: | 
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LESSON 34. 


Cinderella. 


CINDERELLA The PRINCE 


HENRIETTA : her step- HERALD 
CHARLOTTE sisters ATTENDANTS 


HER FAIRY GODMOTHER 


SCENE I. 


Place: The Kitchen. 

[ Cinderella, a young pretty girl, but dressed 
in old clothes, sitting by the fire in the kitchen. 
A candle is burning on the table. | 

CINDERELLA. It is hard that I can never 
have any fun. Henrietta and Charlotte look- 
ed very fine to-night in their new dresses 


when they went to the Prince’s ball. They 


always have a good time. But I’m always 


left at home and treated like a servant. 


_ (Pokes the fire.) Iwish my dear mother had 
not died! Dear mother, how good she was 
to me! I was happy when she was alive. 
But everything is very different now. My 
step-sisters hate me—I wonder why. They 
_ must be at the ball now, where all is dancing 






and music. And I’m left to clean up this 


wretched kitchen. How unkind they are to 


me! All day long it’s: “Cinderella, come 


ae S 
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here.’’—“ Cinderella, do this.” —“ Cinderella, 
why don’t you keep your kitchen clean?”— 
“Cinderella, scrub the floor, wash the pots, 
make up the fires.” (Begins to sweep up the 
ashes on the hearth.) No wonder they call 
me Cinderella, the ‘‘ Cinder-girl,” — only fit 
to clean the hearth! Oh, Iam so unhappy! 
(Buries her face in her hands and cries. A 
knock comes at the door.) Was that some- 
body knocking? Who canit be? ( Knocking 
again.) All right! ’’m coming. ( Opens the 
door, and a lady comes in, carrying a wand.) 
Goodness gracious! What is it? 

FAIRY GODMOTHER. You’ve never seen 
me before, Cinderella, but I am always 
watching you. Has your mother never 
told you of me? 

CINDERELLA. But who are ane 

GODMOTHER. Why,I’m your Fairy God- — | 
mother. | | | 

CINDERELLA. Oh! I remember mother 
used to tell me a fairy came to my christen- 
ing and promised me good fortune; but I 
thought that was all a fairy-story. 

GODMOTHER. So it was; but it is true 
all the same. Now I see it is time for me 
to come and keep my promise. Why are 


you crying, my child? 
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CINDERELLA. Because I am so unhappy. 
My step-sisters are unkind to me and treat 
me like a servant. 

GODMOTHER. I know. I was only wait- 
ing for the right time to put all straight. 
They’ve gone to the Prince’s ball, haven’t 
they? How would you like to go too? 

CINDERELLA. I? 

GODMOTHER. Yes; you, my child. 

CINDERELLA. But I have no clothes, and 
no carriage ; and besides, I am not invited. 
They’d never let me in. 

GODMOTHER. Leave all that to me, my 
child. To the ball you shall go, and then 


: you will meet your good fortune. 


CINDERELLA. But how, Godmother? 
GODMOTHER. What is that on the floor 

in the corner? | | 
CINDERELLA. That? It’sa big pumpkin 


the gardener brought in to-day. 


GODMOTHER. That will do. Open the 


door. Put the pumpkin on the road outside. 







CINDERELLA. But I don’t understand. 
GODMOTHER. Never mind, do as I say. 


. ( Cinderella takes up the pumpkin and putsiton 
_ the road.) Now we shall want six mice and 
4 -tworats. Ill whistle for them. ( Whistles.) 
Here they. come! | 
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CINDERELLA. How did you find them? 

GODMOTHER. Never.mind! Now watch 
what I do. See, the six mice are standing 
two and two in front of the pumpkin, and the 
two rats sitting on top of it. Now I will 
wave my wand —so! 

CINDERELLA. O Godmother! I’m 
frightened. Why, there’s a fine coach and 
six horses, and a coachman and a footman! 
It’s magic ! 

GODMOTHER. Ofcourseitis! Nowcome 
inside, and let us see what I can do for you. 
Those ragged things will not do for the 
ball. I must change them. See! I touch 
them with my wand. 

CINDERELLA. Oh! How lovely! 
GODMOTHER. Yes, that’s quite nice. 
- Blue satin, old lace, a white ruff, pearls 
round your neck, and diamonds in your 
hair. You look quite pretty! 

CINDERELLA. It’s wonderful! But God- 
mother, I don’t know how to dance. 

GODMOTHER. Put on these glass slippers, 
and you will dance like a fairy. And mind 
you don’t lose them. Now, come, child, 
4 pera into your coach. 

_ CINDERELLA. But will tes let me into 
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GODMOTHER. Yes: walk straight in. 
There will be no trouble. But remember 
you must leave the ball before the clock strikes 
twelve, for at twelve o’clock your coach will 


become a pumpkin again, your horses mice, 


and your servants rats. 
CINDERELLA. Good-bye! dear Godmother. 
GODMOTHER. (To thecoachman.) Drive 
on! Good-bye, my child. 


SCENE II. 


Place: The kitchen. 
Time: Two hours later. 
CINDERELLA. | ( To herself.) ‘Only just 
in time! Just as I drove up to the house 
and got out of my coach, it struck twelve, 
and in a moment there was only a pumpkin 
and some mice and rats instead of a fine 
coach and six .... Whata happy time I’ve 
had! The music and dances and lights, and 
the lovely ladies and handsome men! And 
the Prince! How handsome he is, and how 
beautifully he dances! And he picked me 
out and danced with me ever so many times. 
He’s the most wonderful man I have ever 
seen. But Iam worried about my glass 


slipper. I do hope Godmother will not 


be cross. I must have lost it when I was 
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running down the steps of the palace. It 
was only a few minutes to twelve, and I 
thought I should be late... .It all seems like 
adream. It must have beena dream! Here 
I am in my old clothes in this horrid old 
kitchen, just as if nothing had happened. 
I must have fallen asleep over the fire and 
dreamt it all. And look at the kitchen! My 
sisters will be back soon, and how they will 
scold me for not cleaning it up! I must set 
to work at once.... Hark! The sound of 
wheels! They’re back already! My word! 
I’m in for it now. 
| Her step-sisters come in. | 

THENRIETTA. Good heavens! Cinderella; 
‘you ought to have been in bed long ago. 

CHARLOTTE. And look at the kitchen! 
You haven’t done a stitch of work since we 
left, you lazy thing. 

CINDERELLA. loam ‘Sorry, sister, “Dibae 
think I must have fallen asleep. I am very 
tired. 

HENRIETTA. Disgraceful! 

CHARLOTTE. She ought to clean it up 
before she goes to bed. | 

CINDERELLA. I will, sister. Did you 
have a good time? 
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CHARLOTTE. Oh! Pretty good. Very 
crowded. 

HENRIETTA. I wonder who that little 
minx in the blue dress was. The Prince 
spent most of his time with her. 

CHARLOTTE. I don’t know; and J don’t 
think she was a bit pretty. 

HENRIETTA. Nor I! What a fuss he 
was making about a glass DR when we 
were leaving. 

CHARLOTTE. Absurd ! 

CINDERELLA. What was that? 

HENRIETTA. Goon with your sweeping. 
Yes, the Prince said that this wonderful lady 
had lost it, and that he was going to try it 
on the feet of all the ladies in the kingdom, 
for he would know that the one the slipper 
fitted must be the one he danced with. 

CHARLOTTE. He seemed quite silly on 
her. 

HENRIETTA. Ridiculous! Well, I’m off 
to bed. 

CHARLOTTE. Soam I. Finish your work,. 
Cinderella, and don’t forget to bring us our 
breakfast in the morning. ( They go out. ) 
_CINDERELLA. My glass slipper! Then 
it was not a dream after all. And the 
_ Prince wants to find me— ME! 
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SCENE III. 


Place: The drawing-room in Cinderella’s 
house. 


[ Zhe Prince, his herald and attendants 
standing. Henrietta and Charlotte sitting 
on chairs. Cinderella peeping through the 
doorway. | 

HERALD. (Kneeling before Henrietta, 
with the glass slipper in his hand.) | am 
afraid, lady, that the slipper is too small 
for your foot. 

HENRIETTA. It seems impossible! I 
always take the smallest size in shoes. Try 
it on my sister. 

CHARLOTTE. My foot was always small- 
er than yours, Henrietta. I am sure the 
slipper will fit me. 

HERALD. ( Trying in vain to get the slip- 
per on her foot.) Your foot is indeed small ; 
but I am afraid the slipper will not go on. 

PRINCE. (Suddenly seeing Cinderella peep- 
ing in, and looking hard at her.) Ha! Who 
is this little maid? 


HENRIETTA. She’sourservant, and ought 


not to be here at all, your Highness. 


CHARLOTTE. How dare you, Cinderella ? | 


Go to the kitchen at once. 
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PRINCE. Stop! I havea fancy for trying 
the slipper on your maid-servant’s foot. 
HENRIETTA. But, your Highness, she’s 
only aservant, and was not at your ball at 
all. She was in the kitchen all last evening. 
PRINCE. Never mind! Let me have my 
way. Come here, my fair little girl, and sit 
on this chair. Herald, try the slipper on 
her foot. 
CHARLOTTE. (To herseif.) Ridiculous! 
HERALD. Your Highness, see! The 
slipper fits perfectly. 
CINDERELLA. (Taking the other glass 
slipper out of her pocket.) And here is its 
fellow! Now I have the pair again. 
PRINCE. Thank God! Iknewit. I knew 
as soon as I.saw your face. Rise, my 
Princess! Ladies and officers, this is the 
lady who is to be my wife. 

HENRIETTA. What a disgrace! 
CHARLOTTE. Help me! I shall faint. 

- CINDERELLA. God bless my kind Fairy 
Godmother! She has indeed brought me 
good. fortune. 

2 PRINCE. Come, my Princess: let me take 

Pa you to the King, my father, and the Queen, 


* 


id 







2 _ CINDERELLA. Oh, my Prince, may not 
omy eee Ne) in the. palace” near us? 
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PRINCE. Whatever you wish shall be 
done. But are these women your sisters? 
I remember they called you — 

CINDERELLA (interrupting him). Come, 
sisters. 


( They all go out. ) 





LESSON 35. 


The Worm. 


Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 
Nor crush that helpless worm! 

The frame thy wayward looks deride . 
Required a God‘to form. 


The common Lord of all that move, 
From whom thy being flow’d, 

A portion of His boundless love 
On that poor worm bestow’d. | 


se ae 
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The sun, the moon, the stars, He made 
For all His creatures free; 

And spread o’er earth the grassy blade, 
For worms as well as thee. 


Let them enjoy their little day, 
Their humble bliss receive ; 
Oh! do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give! 
T. GISBORNE 


LESSON 36. 


How Theseus slew the Minotaur. 


Long, long ago a cruel king called Minos 
ruled over the island of Crete. Because his 
son had been killed in Greece, Minos forced 
Aégeus, the aged king of Athens, to send 
seven Athenian youths and seven maidens 
every year to Crete as an offering to a 

horrible monster called the Minotaur. 

Aégeus had a young son, called Theseus. 

-_ When he grew up to bea man, Theseus said 

to his father, ‘“ Why should we meekly allow 

Minos to take our young men and women?” 

“What can we do, my son?” said A’geus. 
“Minos is too strong for us.” 

“T cannot stand by and see this wrong 

_ done,” said his son. “This year, let me be 
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one of the seven young men. I shall not 
be killed by the Minotaur, father. I shall 
kill the Minotaur instead — and King Minos 
Oost ol Gaines ae : | 

“Never!” cried his father,in horror. But 
in the end he had to consent, and Theseus 
had his way. His father made him promise 
that if he succeeded he would hoist white 
sails on the ship when he returned, as a sign 
of victory. So Theseus and his companions 
were carried away to Crete, in the ship with 
black sails. 

Now the Minotaur was a strange and 
horrible creature with the head of a bull 
and the body of aman. He was kept in an 
underground place called the Labyrinth, 
which was a maze or puzzle of endless 
passages. If aman once got into the Laby- 
rinth, he would never find his way out. The 
people of Crete looked on the Minotaur as 
a god, and, to keep him in a good temper, 
they thrust men and women into the Laby- 
rinth for him to kill and eat. This was to be 
the fate of Theseus and his companions. 

They were first taken to the king’s palace 


and placed before Minos, who was sur- © 


rounded by his lords and ladies. Amongst 
them was his beautiful daughter, Ariadne. 


s 
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When she looked upon Theseus, who was 
tall and handsome and brave, she loved 
him, and vowed in her heart to save 
him. 

Theseus knew that they would be sent into 
the Labyrinth one by one;so he asked King 
Minos that he should be the first to go. The 
king agreed; and then ordered them to be 
taken away to the prison cell. 

During the night, the princess Ariadne 
came to the prison cell where Theseus was 
shutup. ‘Quick!’ shewhispered. “Ihave 
bribed the guards, and they will let you pass. 
Fly, and take me with you; for my father 
would kill me if you escaped.” 

“T cannot leave my friends to be killed,” 
said Theseus. ‘‘ Besides, [ came here on 
purpose to kill the Minotaur.” 

Ariadne tried to persuade him; but he 
was firm. 

“Then,” said Ariadne, ‘I will help you. 
Here is a sword; hide it under your cloak, 
and take this ball of silk thread. When 
they send you into the Labyrinth, fasten 
one end of this thread to the door-post and 
keep the ball in your hand, unwinding it 
as you go. In this way you will be able to 
find your way out again.” 
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Thenshewasgone. Soonafter the guards 
came and led Theseus to the Labyrinth and 
frost “Him in... lt was pitch dark, and 
Theseus had to grope his way along the low, 
narrow, winding passages; but he kept hold 
of the ball of thread, unwinding it as he 
went. At last he heard the blood-curcling 





bellow of the monster echoing down the 


passages. It came nearer, and on suddenly 


turning a corner he felt the monster’s hot, 
foul breath on his face. And then began 


the fight between the man and the monster 
[ in the darkness—a fight that ended in the 


peony of the monster. 
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When Theseus got out of the Labyrinth, 
Ariadne was waiting for him outside. Thev 
hurried back to the prison, and let the 
others out, for the guards were lying drunk 
with the wine which Ariadne had given 
them. They then all hurried down to the 


shore and sailed away in the black ship. 


But Theseus forgot to change the sails; 
and when old King A‘geus saw the black 
sails of the ship coming over the sea, he 


died of sorrow, thinking his son was dead. 


So Theseus became King of Athens in 
his place. 


LESSON 37. 


The Rajput Nurse. 


A certain Rana of Jodhpore, in the old 
days, for long had no son; so he was full 
of joy when his queen bore him a son as 
the heir to his kingdom. But his joy was 
quickly turned to mourning; for, soon after, 
the queen died, leaving the baby motherless. 

Now there was among the palace servants 
a young mother who also had given birth 
only a little time before to:a son. As she 


-was young and beautiful and a good mother, 


she was chosen to be the nurse of the little 


prince. Her name was Moti, “the pearl.” 
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_ So she took the royal baby and nursed him 
along with her own child. 

The Rajput women still say that the 
nurse’s child seemed to know that the other 
baby was his prince; for he would refuse to 
take his milk until the other had had his 
fill, and slept at night with his arms round 
the Rana’s son, as if to protect him from 
danger. 

However this may be, real danger threaten- 
ed the baby prince; for disloyal men were 
plotting against the life of the Rana and 
his son. And one night a gang of them 
managed to get into the palace, by bribing 
some of the guards and killing those who 
resisted. 

That night Moti, the foster-mother, was 
sitting in one of the inner rooms, singing 
the two babies to sleep, while slave-girls 
sat round softly beating their cymbals in 
time with the music. She had the Rana’s 
son at her breast, while her own child was 

_ playing on her knees. 

be Suddenly a slave-girl rushed into the 
room, with her eyes full of fear, and 
‘4 whispered : | | 

“Fly, Moti, fly!' Somehow the foes of 
the Rana have got past the guards and 
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kill the little prince, and are seeking 
him everywhere. Hark! you can _ hear 
their feet on the stairs.” 

For a moment the nurse seemed to be 
Stunned with fear. Then she snatched up 
her own child, and kissed it passionately. 
And then she swiftly took the royal cap 
off the royal baby’s head and the girdle of 
pearls which he wore round his waist, and 
put them on her own baby, whom she laid 
on the floor. Then, with a breaking heart 
and a last look at her child, she snatched 
up the little prince, and fled from the 
room just as the murderers came in at 
the other door. When they saw the child 
on the floor with his jewels, they thought 
it was the Chota Rana, and one said: 

“Tet the nurse go! It is natural she 
should try to save her own child. We have 
got the Rana’s heir, and that 1s all we want. 
Kill the brat, my brothers; kill him!” 

And they stabbed the nurse’s child to 
death. 

In this way did Moti, the Rajput nurse, 
save the heir to the Jodhpore throne, by 
sacrificing her own child. The Rana, when 
he learnt what she had done, was full of 
gratitude, and rewarded her with jewels and 
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costly clothes and much gold. But Moti 
cared for none of these things; and that 
same night she stabbed herself to the heart, 
saying: “I have saved my Chota Rana. 
I must now go to suckle my own child.” 
The Rana was very grieved at her death; 
and he built her a grand tomb of marble. 
And there it still stands as a memorial. 


LESSON 38. 


The Camel and the Rat. 
‘x2esOnce a camel strayed away from its 
owner. It wandered about in the jungle, 
with its nose-string trailing along the 
ground behind it. | 
‘How nice it 1s to be free,’ he thought, 
“with no stupid man to catch hold of my 
nose-string and lead me along!” ee 
Now a rat was watching the camel. “I 
wonder what is that trailing along the 
ground behind the camel,” thought the rat. 
When the rat found it was the camel’s 
nose-string, he picked the end in his mouth. 
“Poor lost camel!” he thought; “I willlead — 
him along safely, or he will lose his way.” _ 
So the rat ran along in front of the camel, | 
_ holding the nose-string in his mouth. The 
_.=\'eamel, scarcely noticing the rat, walked 
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along slowly behind, eating the grass and 
shrubs by the way. 

“How strong I must be,” said the rat 
proudly, “to be able to lead a huge camel 
along by the nose!” 

After a time, they came to the bank of a 
river which crossed their path. The rat at 
once stopped. 

CAMEL.—Please go on; we may as well . 
cross the river. : 

RAT.—I can me gO on; the water is too deep 
for me. 

(,AMEL.—Nonsense! It is not a deep river. 
Icancross it easily. ( Thecamel wadesin till. 
the water is up to his knees. ) You see, the 
water is quite shallow. It is only knee-deep. 

RAT.—It may be only knee-deep to you; 
but there is a good deal of difference be- 
tween the height of your knees and mine. 
Won’t you carry me across? 

CAMEL.—Y ou are singing quite a different 
song now, Mr. Rat. A few minutes ago you 
thought you were leading me along by the 
nose; and now you are asking me to do you 
a favour. Where is your pride now? 

.e<- RAT.-~-I confess I was foolish; but I wall 
_be humble 1 in future. Please carry me across. 
v ‘the river. | 
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CAMEL.—Now that you take your proper 
place as a humble little rat, I] don’t mind 
helping you. So climb up on my back, and 
I will carry you across. 

So the humbled rat was carried across 
the river by the camel. 


LESSON 39. 


Penelope. 


Someday, perhaps, you will read the story 
of the city of Troy, and how it was besieged 
for ten long years by the Greek princes 
before it fell, When that famous war was 
over and Troy burnt, the Greek princes 
went back to their homes. But there was 
one that did not go home—the brave and 
_ Clever Ulysses, king of the little country 
© of Ithaca. 
His beautiful wife, Penelope, waited for 
- him, but he did not come. She had not seen 
him for ten years, and their little boy, Tele- 
-machus, whom Ulysses had left a baby, was. 
_ now a sturdy boy. As time went on, and 
: a did not return, ae people began to © 
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Penelope was still beautiful ; and the lords 
living round thought it would be a good 
idea if one of them could marry her and so 
become King of Ithaca. So many of them 
came and asked her; but she refused 
them all. 

But these greedy lords would not let her 
alone. They came with their servants and 
livedinherhouse and ateherfood. ‘Ulysses 
is dead; your son is too young to be king. 
Marry one of us. We will stay here and 
will not go away till you choose one of us - 
as your husband.” 

All this made Penelope very unhappy, 
for she loved Ulysses and believed he was 
still alive. 

One day, as she sat with her women, 
weaving a beautiful piece of cloth, she 
thought of a plan to put the lords off. So | 
she called them together and said, “ When 
I have finished weaving this piece of cloth, 
I will choose one of you as my husband.” 

The lords were pleased, because they 
thought the cloth would soon be finished. 
But Penelope played a trick on them; for 
every night she undid all the work she had 
done in the day. So years passed away, 
and yet the cloth was not finished. 
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At last, ten years after the fall of Troy, 
Ulysses came home. He and his men had 
been driven away in their ship by storms, 
and had been through many strange and 
dangerous adventures in far away lands. 
When Ulysses found what had been hap- 
pening in his kingdom, he and his son 
Telemachus fell upon the greedy lords and 
killed them all. How glad was Penelope to 
get her beloved husband back! And how 
proud was Ulysses of his faithful wife! 


LESSON 40. 


Casabianca. 
The boy stood on the burning deck — 
Whence all but he had fled; 
The flame that lit the battle’s wreck © 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm; | 
A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though childlike form. 


The flames rolled on—he would not go 
Without his father’s word; 


That father, faint in death below, 


His voice no longer heard. 
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He called aloud: “Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done?” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


“Speak, father!’ once again he cried, 
“If I may yet be gone?” 

—And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair; 

And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave despair. 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
“My father! must Tostay 2 

W hile o’er him fast, through sail andshroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


There came a burst of thunder sound — | 

_ The boy-—oh! where was he? 

— Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea!— 
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With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part; 
But the noblest thing which perish’d there 
Was that young faithful heart. 
FELICIA HEMANS 


LESSON 41. 


At the Zoo. 
FATHER.—Here is the monkey-house. 
Mind, Jack, you must not tease the monkeys. 
And, Joan, don’t go too near the cages. 
JOAN.—Why, Father? Will the monkeys. 
bite? 
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giving him a nut, and he would not let go 
until the keeper came with a big stick. 
MARY.—I don’t like monkeys. They look 
too much like men. And you never know 
what they will be up to next. 
JACK.—Look at that big grey fellow, 
with grey whiskers all round his face. 
What kind is he,. Father? 
FATHER.—That’s a chimpanzee, I think. 
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JOAN.—Oh, look at that ugly thing with 
a red face! How he is grinning at me! 

FATHER.—That’s a baboon. Here, Jack, 
take these pennies and run outside and buy 


some nuts, and we'll feed the monkeys. 
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JOAN.—How they jump about and climb 
everywhere! Why, Father, their feet look 
like hands. 

FATHER.—They are hands, Joan. Mon- 
keys have to be good climbers, because they 
live in trees. With his four hands and his 
tail, a monkey can climb the tallest trees, 
and swing or jump from tree to tree without 
falling. 

JACK.—Here are the nuts, Father. 

JOAN.—Let me give some, Father. 

MARY.—Don’t go too near, Joan. Throw 
the nuts into the cage. 

JOAN.—1 want that poor little one to 
have some.........0. look! that: horrid big 
monkey has taken the nut away from the 
little one. 

JACK.—How easily they crack the hard 
nuts with their teeth! How they grin and 
chatter! They seem to be laughing at us. 

-MARY.—Do they teach these monkeys to 
do tricks, Father? 
_ FATHER.—I don’t know. But they had 
some very clever monkeys that were dressed 
in suits just like men, and sat at the table 
__ and ate their food with knives and forks. 
, JOAN.—How funny! I wish I could have 
seen them, | | 
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FATHER.—Now, there is a lot more to see. 
MARY.—Couldn’t Jack and Joan have a 
ride on an elephant, Father?’ 
JACK.—Oh yes! Do let’s. 
FATHER.—AIl right. Let us go and have 
a look at the elephants. Have you any 
buns left, Mary? 
MARY.—Yes, a few. 
JACK.—There are the elephants, Father. 
JOAN.—What big things! How could we 
ever get up on their backs? 
JACK.—You have to climb a ladder, Joan. 
MARY.—First we'll give the elephant a 
un. See how he holds out his trunk, and 
takes the bun in it as if it were a hand. 
JACK.—Now he drops it in his mouth. Do 
let me give him one. Isn’t he clever? 
 FATHER.—Climb up the ladder, Joan. 
Don’t be afraid. 
JOAN. —What funny seats to sit in on the 
elephant’s back! 
FATHER.—This is called the ‘howdah.’ 
- You see the driver sits on the elephant’s 
~ neck in front of us, and prods it on with an 
- iron spike. Now we're off. 
JOAN. —What a short ride! 
_. FATHER R.—Quite long enough. Now 
we'll just have a look at the birds, and 
then we must be getting home. 
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LESSON 42. 


The Clever Jackal. 


A BENGAL TIGER. A. JACKAL. 
A BRAHMAN. 


SCENE. 


Place: A path in the jungle. 

[ Beside the pathis a tiger-trap—a large cage 
made of strong planks of wood. In it ts a 
tiger, that has walked into the trap in the 
night. A poor Brahman comes along the path 
on the way to a village. | 

BRAHMAN. That sounds like the roar of 
a tiger. But tigers don’t generally roar in 
the day-time. (Seeing the cagenear the path. ) 
Ah! the sound is coming from that cage. 
The villagers have trappedatiger. (Coming 
up to the cage and looking in. ) 

TIGER (crouching down and looking very — 
humble). O holy Brahman, take pity on me! 

BRAHMAN. Who has shut you up in that 
cage? 

. TIGER. Nobody. Last night I stupidly 
walked into it in the dark, and somehow ~ 
the door fell and shut me in. 

BRAHMAN. Yes. I suppose you have — 
been stealing from the village and killing 
cattle, and perhaps people; so the villagers — 
set this trap for you. 
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TIGER. No! no! good Brahman... That 
is not true. I eat only animals I kill in the 
jungle, and never molest the villagers nor 
their cattle. 

BRAHMAN. Is this true? 

TIGER. Absolutely true. I know there 
are cruel men-eating tigers, but I can assure 
you I am not one of them. Pity me, and 
let me out of this trap. 

BRAHMAN. You speak fair and you look 
gentle. But I cannot trust you. “If I let 
you out, you would kill and eat me. 

TIGER (with tears in his eyes). Why 
should I be suspected because some tigers 
are. Crucl? (Do: you. concemm, all omen 
because some are bad? Holy Brahman, 
where is your wisdom? Are you not wise 
enough to see by my eyes that I am honest 
and gentle? Why punish the innocent 
for the guilty? 

BRAHMAN. You certainly are in a bad © 
case, friend Tiger; for if the villagers find 
you here, they would kill you without 
mercy. cele | 
TIGER. I know. But you are wise, you © 
are kind, you are just, holy Brahman. Let 

me > out, and I will be your slave for life ame 

your. rateful slave. say Be 
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BRAHMAN. Very well; I will trust you. 
(Onjastens the’ door.) There!» come out, 
good Tiger, and run off into the jungle 
before the villagers come. 

TIGER (springing out). Many thanks! 
Let me embrace my deliverer. (Knocks the 
Brahman down, and holds him down, with his 

— heavy paw.) | 

BRAHMAN. Enough, friend Tiger! You 
are a bit too rough, and your embrace has 
hurt me. Let me get up and go my way. 

TIGER (laughing). Oh! no, my friend. 
I am famishing with hunger, and I want 

my dinner. 

_ BRAHMAN (in terror). Let me go, I say. 
You are pressing the breath out of my 
_ body. | 

: TIGER. What does that matter? When 
‘ you are dead, you won’t feel any pain as 
leat you up. 

 BRAHMAN. Help! ein’ 

® JiGER. It’s no use shouting. There is 
4 no one to hear you. 

a -BRAHMAN. Faithless and cruel tiger! Is 
| oe s the ve you repay a kindness ? ae 
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TIGER. Well, that is the way of the 
world. If you knew more of life, you would 
not be such a fool as to expect gratitude 
from any man or beast. 

BRAHMAN. I don’t believe it. I know 
heaps of cases of real gratitude in return 
for kindness. 

TIGER. Well now, that is interesting. 
For my own part I never met with one. 
But I will give you a chance. Before I 
devour you, you shall take the opinion of 
the first three animals that pass this way 
as to whether you are right or I am right. 
If they, or even one of :them, astee yarn 
you that I am showing. -ineratitude ian, 
killing the man who did me a favour, I 
will let you off. 

BRAHMAN. Very good. But please do 
not press so heavily on my chest, nor put 
your terrible mouth so near my face. 

TIGER. -All sright.* Buti 1s hepes ime 
three witnesses will come soon, for | am 
terribly hungry, and can’t wait long. 

[ An old dog comes slowly along the path. 
He is half-starved and half-blind. | 

BRAHMAN. Here comes a dog; I will 
ask him: > Come bere dog an, 

Doc. No nearer thanthis! I don’t like 
the look of that tiger. “ie 
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TIGER. Don’t be afraid, friend, I shall 
not hurt you. We want you to decide a 
case for us. : 

Doc. What is it? 

BRAHMAN. This tiger was caught in this 
cage, and begged me to let him out. I took 
pity on him, and opened the door, when 
he at once knocked me down, and now 
threatens to kill and eat me. Is that fair? 
Sis that the way in which kindness is 
generally repaid in this world? | 

DoG. Fair, or not fair, O Brahman, I 
am afraid that is the usual treatment we 
get from our masters. Look at me! Since 
I was a puppy, I have faithfully served 
‘my master. I have watched his flocks and 
herds, guarded his house, hunted with 
him, and even once saved his life. Now 
a am old and toothless and half-blind. 
Does he reward me for my past services? 
‘] I have had to run away from my 
home, because he said he would have to 
ae because I was too old to be of 
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BRAHMAN. All are not so ungrateful as 
that. But here comes an old horse. I am 
sure he will tell a different tale. 

| An old horse comes along, limping ; he crops 
the grass along the side of the path. | 

TIGER. Let us see. Horse, we want you 
to decide a dispute between us. 

HORSE. No, thank you! Men and tigers 
are much alike in cruelty and cunning: and 
whatever opinion I may give, it will go 
ill with me. 

TIGER. No really: Horse, we are serious. 
We simply want your honest opinion, 
and neither of us will be angry, howsoever | 
you decide. ; 

BRAHMAN. For God’s sake, do so, dear 
Horse. My life may depend on what you 
Say. 

HORSE. Well, what is it? 

BRAHMAN. Out of pure pity, I let this 
tiger out of this cage. Yet, as soon as hem 
came out, he knocked me down, and now 
threatens to kill and eat me. Is that fair? 
Is that the way in which kindness should 
be repaid in this world ? a 

HORSE. Judging from my own experi- 
ence, I should say that this tiger is actin 
just as all tigers and all men (for they are 
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just the same) act. I have served my 
master faithfully all my days; but now 
that I am old and lame, he has turned me 
out to starve. It is the way of the world. 
( Goes on.) 
~ TFiGER. Ha! Ha! The second witness 
is’ an°°my favour. Prepare to die, holy 
' Brahman. 

BRAHMAN. May Heaven have mercy 
on me! But you promised to ask three 
animals. , : 

TIGER. Yes; and here comes the third. 
But he won’t help you, for he is a cowardly 
jackal. 

[A jackal comes trotting down the path. 

Seeing the tiger and the Brahman, he stops.] 

JACKAL (to himself). Ha! There should 
be some pickings for me when that tiger 
has finished his meal. (Slinks into the jungle.) 

BeouVvAN. jackal! Jackal!.. Wait: a 
minute. I want vour help. 

JACKAL (to himself.) Hello! Itisa holy 
Brahman. The tiger has gone a bit too far 
in meddling with a holy man. ( Aloud.) I 
am afraid, holy Brahman, I am no match 
+ for a tiger. 

( ieee. Hal Hal “True for. you, : my 
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BRAHMAN. All [ want is for you to 
decide a question in dispute between us. 

JACKAL. And what may that be? 

BRAHMAN. Is it natural to repay kind- 
ness with cruelty? Is it right that this 
tiger should kill and eat his deliverer? 

JACKAL (drawing nearer ). In what way 
did you deliver this tiger or show kindness 
to him? 

BRAHMAN. He was caught in this cage, 


and would certainly have been killed very 


soon by the villagers. But I took pity on 


him, and let him out. This is the way he 


rewards me. 
Jemrent.7ieet: me sce. - This is not. an 


easy question to answer off-hand. I must 


first get the facts straight. Where is the 


- cage or trap? 
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BRAHMAN. This one, here. 
JACKAL. That little thing? I am sur- 
prised that you, a holy Brahman, should 


— say that which is false. 


BRAHMAN. What do you mean? 


Py eteaAt. J mean that my lord Tiger 
. could not have been in that cage. It is far 
- too small to hold him. 

i TIGER. ‘Really ? Nevertheless, friend 
; ackal, A was in that cage. | 
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JACKAL. With all due deference, noble 
Tiger, I cannot believe it. 

TIGER: (in a rage). What?) You does 
I can prove it in a moment. 

JACKAL. How? 

TIGER. By getting into the cage, of 
course. 

JACKAL. All right! When I actually 
see you in the cage, I will believe the 
Brahman’s story, and apologize to you 
for doubting your word. 

TIGER (gotng into the cage). There you 
are! Now, my friend, I will eat you up 
also for daring to give the lie to a tiger. 

JACKAL (quickly shutting and fastening the 
door ). Not so fast, friend liger.. Pthink 
it will be better for me and for this holy 
Brahman if you remain where you are. 

TIGER (roaring with rage). Open the 
door, wretched Jackal! Doyouhear? Let 
me out. 

JACKAL. Holy Brahman, will you take 
pity on him again and let him out? © 

BRAHMAN. No, indeed! Once bitten, — 

twice shy. Let him remain where he is. 
TIGER. O holy Brahman, have mercy on 
me! I was only joking with you. Let me 
out, I pray you. ‘ 
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TACKAL, Good-bye, friend Tiger. (Zo 
the man.) Another time when you find a 
tiger in a cage, don’t let him out. 

[ Brahman and Jackal go away. | 
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LESSON 43, 
The Wonderful Pot. 


“Oh, dear! what shall we do?” said his 
mother to little Hans. ' “ There is nothing to 
eat in the house, and no money to buy any 
food with. What shall we do, laddie?” 
“Don’t cry, mother,” said Hans. “Can’t 
we sell something?” | 

“We've nothing left but the cow,” sobbed 
his mother. 

“Well, then, we must sell the cow. I 


_ will take it to market and see what I can 
® get for it,’ said Hans. 
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“If we must, we must,” said the poor 
woman. 

Hans and his mother were very, very 
poor. They lived in a little hut near a 
wood. It was a hard winter, and at last 
all the poor woman’s money was gone. 
So the cow had to be sold. 
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Hans went off across the town with the 
cow. Before he got to the town, he met a 
man on the road, wearing a big cloak. The 
man stopped him, and said, “Do you want 
to sell your cow, my fine lad?” 

“Yes,” said Hans. “How much will — 
give for her?” | 
“Well,” said the stranger, “I have no 
_ money, but I will give you this pot for your 
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cow ”; and he took out a three-legged iron 
pot from under his cloak. 

SNot.l!* said’Hans. “Iam not.such a 
fool as you think me. I want a good price > 
for my cow.” 

The stranger smiled, and said, “ You don’t 
know what you are refusing, my boy.” 

And just then Hans heard a small voice 
from the pot, saying, “ Take me! Take me!” 

Hans thought it was very queer; but some- 
how he felt he must have the pot. In the 
end he said, “ All right ! give me the pot and 
you shall have the cow.” 

“ You will never be sorry for this,” said the 
man, leading the cowaway. Hans took the 
pot home, and showed it to his mother. 

“What!” she cried, ‘ have you sold our 
cow fora little three-legged iron pot? What 
have you done?” 

But suddenly the iron pot began to dance 
about the floor, saying in a squeaky voice, 
“Clean me and put me on the fire.” 

Han’s mother screamed, and cried, “Oh, it 
ds magic! Take it away, Hans.” 

But Hans said, “ Ay ant a minute, mother. 


, and put it on 
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At first nothing happened. And then the 
little: pot said,“ I-skip! 1 skin !] 

“How far do you skip?” asked Hans. 

“As far as the rich man’s house,” squeaked 
the pot. 

It skipped out of the door and down the 
road as fast as its three legs could carry it. 

Now the rich man’s wife was making a 
pudding when the pot skipped up to her 
door. 

“ Hello!” she said. ‘Just what I wanted et 
and she took the little pot, filled it with the 
pudding and put it on the fire. 

But as soon as the pudding was boiled, the 
pot jumped off the fire, and skipped out of 
the door and up the road. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the rich man’s wife. 
“Where are you going with my pudding?” 

“Home again,” cried the pot, and ran off 
to the poor woman’s cottage. And that day 
Hans and his mother had as much pudding 
as they could eat. 

The next morning, the little pot squeaked 
again, “I skip! I skip!” 

“How far do you skip?” said Hans. 

“ As far as the rich man’s farm,” said the 
pot; and itskipped out of the door and down 
the road again. In about an hour it came 
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back fullof wheat. And, though it was only 
_a little pot, Hans and his mother got bushels 
and bushels of wheat out of the pot. Sothey 
had bread to last them many days. 
whe next-day the pot said, “I. skip! 
I skip!” 
“How far do you skip?” said Hans. 
_ “As far as the rich man’s counting-house,” 
squeaked the pot; and it skipped out of the 
door and down the road once more. Inan 
hour it came back full of gold. And Hans 
and his mother were rich, for they had all 
the money the rich man had stolen from 
them. 
The next day again the magic pot said, 
BI skip! 1 skip.” 
_ “How far do you skip this time?” said 










The rich man saw it coming. “Ah! you 
"wicked little pot, ” he cried; “you stole my 
Beading, my wheat, ne my gold. Now I 


bie ie Then a apadeetul thing 
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Shrank and dwindled until he was so small 
that he could get into the pot. And he 
could not get out! 





“T skip! I skip!” said the magic pot, and 
away it went with the rich man inside. But 
nobody ever knew where they went, for 
they never came back. 


LESSON 44. 


The Pygmies. 


You would be surprised if you saw a tiny 
man about six inches high, wouldn’t you? 
[am sure you would; and so would I. Yet 
the old Greeks used to say that somewhere © 
in the middle of Africa there was a whole | 


* 
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nation of such tiny people. They called 
them the Pygmies. I don’t think anyone 
ever saw them; but that does not prove 
_ they were not there, does it? Anyway, the 
old Greeks said they were there; and they 
were wise people, and must have known. 
Now these little dwarfs had a strange 
_friend—a giant. In fact he was their bro- 
ther, for both he and they were children of 
old Mother Earth. His name was Antzus. 
He was so tall that he carried a great pine 
- tree about with him asa walking-stick. He 
was a kindly old giant, and very fond of 
his little friends; and they loved him and 
_ were very proud of having a giant as their 
EDLOtNEr. 
There was one strange thing about this 
giant, Antceus, and it was this. Every 
_ time he touched the Earth, his mother, he 
became ten times stronger than he was 
before. When he was walking, every step 
he took made him stronger and stronger; 
and if he lay on the ground for a time, he 
: was simply bursting with strength when 
Behe gotup: .: 
One day, when Antzeus was lying asleep, 
-2 crowd of the Pygmies came to him in 
grea excitement. | ey, had seen in the dis- 
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towards their city. Some of them climbed 
up onto Antzus as he lay there and shouted 
in his ear: “Wake up, Antzus! Here 
comes another giant to fight you.” Antzus 
woke, and sat up, rubbing his eyes; but 
when he saw the stranger, now very near, he 
sprang to his feet with a roar of rage, and 
seized his pine-tree stick. The Pygmies 
all got behind Antzus to see what was 
going to happen. 

They saw that the stranger, though not 
so big as Antzeus, was very strong. He 
wore a lion’s skin over his shoulders like a 
cloak, and carried a great club in his hand. 
Fle was Hercules, the strongest of the Greek 
heroes, about whom many wonderful tales 
are told. 

“Who are you?” roared Anteus. “How 
dare you come marching into the land of 
the Pygmies?” | 

“T am Hercules,” answered the stran- 
ger; “and I came this way because it is 
the shortest road to the Garden of the 
Hesperides, where I am going to get the 
three golden apples for a king.” | 

“Back you go!” shouted Antzeus. “ You 
shall never pass this way.” 

“Whois going to: stops mer year 
Hercules. 
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“7 am!” roared Antzus, lifting up his 
pine-tree to strike him. 

“Come along, then,’ cried Hercules. 
“Tet us see which of us is the stronger.” 

Then a dreadful fight began, which the 
Pygmies watched trembling with fear, 
especially when they saw that their giant 
was not going to win very easily. For 
Hercules knocked him down several times 
with his club. But every time Antzus fell 
to the earth, he jumped up again ten times 
stronger than before. At last Hercules saw 
that it was of no use to knock Antzus 
down; so he threw away his club and began 


to wrestle with him. Hecaught him round ~ 


the waist, and held him high up in the air, 
wriggling and kicking. 

Now the truth was that unless Antzus 
touched Mother Earth as often as once in 
five minutes, he lost all his strength. So, 
held up like that by Hercules, he got weaker 
and weaker every minute, and at last all the 
life went out of his body. Then Hercules 
flung his dead body on the ground; and 
that was the end of Antzus. 

The poor Pygmies were very sad when 
they saw their big brother killed, and they 
were so angry that they rushed upon 3 
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———_ 


Hercules to attack him. But of course 
that was of no more use than for acrowd of 
flies to attack a bull. Hercules could have 
killed them all with one sweep of his club, 
but he was so pleased with their pluck, that 
he only laughed, and went on his way. 


Se 


LESSON 45. 


Lucy Gray. 
Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And when I cross’d the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 


ics hi po ed tines eae a 
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— [he sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 
. You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
= The hare upon the green; 
a But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
SS Will never more be seen. 


E . ‘ “To-night will be a stormy te 
a a4 You to a town must 20; 
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“That, Father! will I gladly do 
*Tis scarcely afternoon — 

The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon!” 


At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapp’d a faggot-band; 

He plied his work ;—and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither is the mountain roe: 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on before its time: 
She wander’d up and down; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb: 
But never reach’d the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood 
That overlook’d the moor ; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood 
A furlong from their door. 
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They wept —and, turning homeward, cried, 
“In heaven we all shall meet!” 

— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downwards from the steep hill’s edge 
They track’d the footmarks small; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall ; 


And then an open field they cross’d: 
The marks were still the same; 
They track’d them on, nor ever lost; 

And to the bridge they came. 


They follow’d from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none! 


— Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 


PALE WorDSWORTH 3 
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LESSON 46. 


The Sailor and the Birds. 


An English poet, called William Blake, 
once wrote these two lines :— 
“A robin redbreast in a cage, 
Puts all Heaven in a rage.” 

* He meant that it is cruel to shut up birds, 
* which fly free in the air, in small cages. 

And this is what the English sailor, 
Jack, thought. He had been a prisoner 
in France for years, when England and 
France were at war. Nobody likes to be 
shut up in prison; but a sailor, who is used 
to a free open-air life on the sea, must 
_ like it least of all. Now Jack fretted and 
_ pined in his prison! 
> “J feel I shall die if I am kept shut up 
here much longer,’ he thought. 
He paced up and down his narrow prison 
_ cell, and sometimes felt he would go mad 
' if he was not let out soon. 
" At last one day the keeper of ie prison 

came and opened the door of his little room. 
. a ‘Come along, my lad,” he said. “You 
are free, and need stay here no longer.” _ 
s ON Rree cried Jack, jumping up. “Are 

st, St only, tania 
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“No, [am not joking. It is true enough,” 
replied the man. “The war is over and 
peace has come. Look! here is the order 
to free all prisoners of war.” 

Jack jumped with joy, and shouting 
“Hurrah!” ran out of the prison. 

How beautiful every thing looked! He 
gazed up at the open blue sky, looked at 
the trees and green fields all lit up by the 
sunshine, breathed in the fresh, pure air, 
and listened to the sweet singing of the 
birds. After years of prison life, it was 
like heaven. 

He set out to walk to the coast, and 
when he got there, found a boat. crossing 
the Channel to England. At last he 
reached his own country again, and made 
his way to London. When he was cross- 


ing one of the bridges over the Thames 
in London, he saw a man with a cage . 


full’ of small. birds. Jack stopped and 

looked at them. | 
“Do you want nice singing-birds, my 

man?” asked the bird-seller. | 


“Flow much are. they?.”.° asked. Jacks 


feeling in his pockets. 


“Only one shilling. each,” replied the © 
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“How many have you in the cage?” 
said Jack. 

“ Twenty,’ answered the man. 

“All right; Pll take the lot. Here is a 
sovereign.” 

The bird-seller was very pleased, and 
handed the cage over to the sailor; but 
he ‘said; .““ What do you want with “se 
many birds?” 

“Il show you,” said Jack; and he opened 
the cage and let all the birds fly away. 

The bird-seller stared in surprise. 

“Well,” he said, “you must have more 
money than brains. Why in the world 
did you do such a silly thing as that?” 

‘‘Tf you had been in a prison as long 
as I: have been, answered. Jack; {you 
would know what a poor bird feels Jike 
shut up in a cage: and you would never 
catch another.” 


LESSON 47. 


The Secret of Good Health and Long Life. 
Amalsar, 
15th Piece 1930. 


Dear Karim, 
Pea anraidcit. is some time since I wrote 


to you last ; 5 $0, nhs I am having a holiday os 
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now, I must try to send youa line. I hope 
you are well and thriving. 
I have come here to spend a week or two 
with my grandfather. It is sometime since 
I saw him, and I expected to find him old 
mand feeble. He is certainly old, for he is 
- over 80 years of age; but feeble he is not. 
| I was surprised to see how hale and hearty 
he is. He is a tall, big-made man, and must 
have been very strong in his prime; and he 
still holds himself erect, with no trace of a 
stoop, and walks with a firm and vigorous 
step. He is still very active, and walks 
about his land in the morning, inspecting 
- the crops and directing his men’s work. In 
the afternoon he generally lies down and 
t has a nap; but in the evening he loves to 
chat with old friends who come in, and he 
enjoys a good story and laughs at a joke 
a heartily as ever. 
| Mentally, he is as shrewd and wide-awake 
as ever, and it is a pleasure to hear him 
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Well, I must stop, for he wants me to 
go round the farm with him. 
With best wishes, 
Your affectionate friend, 
AHMAD HASAN 


LESSON 48. 


Father William. 


“Vou are old, Father William,” the 
young man cried, 
“The few. locks: which ‘are: deit you 
are grey; 
You are hale, Father William, a hearty 
old man, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“In the. days of my youth,’ Patien 
William replied, | 
“T remember’d that youth would fly 
fast, 4 
And abused not my health and my 
vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last.” 


“Vou. are old, Father: Wilham,” the 
3 young man cried, ae 
“And pleasures ati youth pass away a 
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“In. the. days of my *youth,’” (Father 
William replied, 
“T remember’d that youth could not 
last ; | 
I chown of the future whatever I did, 
That [never might grieve for the past.” 


a ee 
















“You vare Old, Rather Willams tae 
young man cried, 
“And life must be hastening away; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse 


upon death, | | | 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” a 


“IT am cheerful, young man,” pacer. 4 
William replied, wae 
“Tet the cause thy attention engage; 
In the days of my youth Il remember’d | 
eo my God, a 
es And He hath not forgotten my age.” a - 
R. ‘SOUTHEY — 


LESSON 49, 
Good ea 
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FATHER.—He told me he was seventy- 
five last birthday. 

SON.--Seventy-five? Why, I thought he 
was about sixty. 

FATHER.—O no! He is much older than 
that. But he does not look his age. Of 
course his hair is grey, and he is rather 

bald. But he holds his head up and his 
shoulders back, and walks quickly with 
the smart step of a soldier. 


: SON.—I saw him the other evening play- 
ing tennis. He played three hard sets. 

& FATHER.—And he boasts he can walk 
ig ten miles a day. 

ae: 


_ SON.—I wonder how he keeps so fit at 
f his age. | 

x FATHER.—I asked him that the other day. 
- SON.—And what did he say? 

ae cries. — Well, he put it down to regular 
habits, He 'g0€s to bed ae peat at ten 
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FATHER.—Then he is great on regular 
exercise. He takes a ten-mile walk every 
morning, and plays tennis or golf in the 
evening. But he says the real secret of 
long life and health is the food you eat, 
or rather when and how you eat it. 

SON.—What does he eat? 

FATHER.—He did not tell me _ that, 
except that he never eats meat. His chief 
point was that meals must be light, regular 
and dry. 

SON.—How do you mean, dry? 

FATHER.—He never drinks anything 
with his food. He drinks between meals, 
and then only water. 

SON.—Then he’s a teetotaller? — | 

FATHER.—Yes, and a very strict one. 
He says he has never touched a drop of 
wine or beer or spirits all his life, and 
he never will. He also says that regular 
work helps to keep the body fits: ; 

SON.—I don’t think every one would be | 
so fit at his age even if they had tee 
the same as Mr. Jackson. | | 
 ‘FATHER.— Perhaps not; but c dare say. f 
~ we should all of us be the better for his 
regular habits. ih a ce penis ae ae 
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